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-HEN 1 1184 5 to you for 

V ſhelter, at the break- * 

ing out of the preſent troubles 
in Ireland, 1 took Epictetus 

"als my companion; found 

that. both I, and my friend 

were welcome.” . You were 


_— 


then pleas'd to cxpteſs an hię 
n for the author, as he 
ry well deſerves it: vou 
prag his notions, as great, 
noble; and ſublime, and much 


exceeding the ch of other 
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Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
thinkers. You may remem- 
ber, I then told you, that as 
they ſeem'd fuch to me, ſo I 
thought they would very well 
take a poetical dreſs: you ſaid 
the attempt was bold, but 
withal wiſh'd it well done. I, 
hurry'd on with zeal for an 
author beloy'd: by you, and 
admired by all, have made the 
eflay a grateful diverſion to 


— 
= 


r 


ave pleas'd you better in ad- 
miring the author, than in 
tranflating him. However 
having attempted it, to whom 
ſhould I dedicate my endea- 
yours but to you, whoſe 
goodneſs gave me ſo kind a 


reception, whoſe bounty re- 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
lieved me in an undone con- 
dition, and afforded me the 
leiſure and opportunity to 
ſhew my deſire of pleaſing 

you, if ſuch a trifle as this can 

any way pretend to pleaſe. 

E piſtles of this kind are for 

the moſt part tokens of gra- 

titude; I know no one in the 
world, to whom lam fo much 

oblig'd as I am to you, and E 

make it my wary that you 

will accept of this, as an hearty 
and thankful acknowledge- 


ment, from 


Your moſt bumble ſervant, 
and affetionate nephew. 


ELLISs WALKER. 
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The top of all fame's pyrainid i is i ak 


Where i in her brighteſt glories' thou doſt frine ; & * 


_ Wbere, though unſdught by thee; - 
She gives "thee her eternity. DICW 1199 29" 
And bears you to the height you ſcorii?d' to climb. 
In ſpeaking all that's good of you, ſhe fhewss 
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That now and then, how to ſpeak truth ſhe _ —_ 


Ts 


All admire what's truly gbd, 


And that they do ſo, all would have it es ; 
There's then a right, which. to _ourſe elyes we do __ _ 


2a: esc 20:17 


In praiſing, reading. and e A we 
| 11. | 


T houſands have been eſteem d for — 
And in time's chronicles do Juftly V%? 5. = 
With all th' applauſe that letter'd: * can 5 

But yon with brave diſd as a 
Deſpiſe the common road to NE. 
T hat old ſtate trick, as known an — 


As pimping for acquiring greatneſs is. 


By a great method of your un, 


You by not nnn (ran n | 


For every word that from you fel}, ; {1/4} 
Your hearers have geceivid as from an U 
And handed down to us; for ſo *twas: fit 
That your immortal wit. 223 8521 
Should ever live, without your ſeeking it, 
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5 III. 
None (as mere men) bus you, could ever reach 
The pitch of living up to what they teach, 
And could you have receded from 
Your noble-principles reſoly d upon, 
What vaſt preferments might ſuch parts have had? 
What offers had not fortune made ? 
But blind and fooliſh though. ſhe be, 
Full well ſhe knew that ſhe, 
| Wich al der outward gifts cquld aothing add fo bee 
-Yeq, generouſly brave a 
Ennoble the opproprious name of he; 1 * 
And ſhew, nnn. 7 


Thine was intrinße FEES] IO iT 
No painted Ibn cloud, no — frets] 21 by 
Not fuch as doth conſiſt in ſtore 
Of houſes er of land. rats 
The prey, the ſport af fire, or of the longer hand; 
Nor was it varnith'd oer 
With riches, which proud churles eſa. 


M21” ,74". 
* II 
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1 , 
2 , 


| Which knaves Board ups for ſore, ſoc ger 


Nor ſuch as glory in the bended knee oY 
Of ſycophantfervility,> ry. 
Which, when the humdle crack u. end dec gin 
He may grow ſaucy; and detain : tut 35 


No; 'twas ſubſtantial. greameſs of the ſoul, _ - , 


Such as no outward power can controul, | 
Such as can nothing fear, can nothing want? 


Je teps greatuebs juſtly * 


12 * n 


ay 6 


Ms; 


% 
$ 
* 


3 
er ze ſhews, how well you have confin'd 
ih pineſs, all greatneſs, to the mind. 
For he, that ſees the captive led along, 
Penfive, amidit the bellowing throng, 


Vith folded arms, his grandeur laid afide 


And then another with mean flattery 


Courting the raſcal herd, the ſenſeleſs mobile, 


Stroaking the beaſt that he intends to ride, 


And all to gratify his boundleſs pride: 
He, who in hiſtory runs oer | 
The worthies that have liv'd before, 
And ſees great Diocleſian quit his ſeat, 


His princely palace for a cool retreee e- 


And ſees the fierce Pelean youth beſtride 
The conquer'd globe, and weep diſlatisfy'd 
He muſt of force confeſs i 
Nothing without can giv& true happineſs; 3% 
And all his heroes of antiquity. 
Slaves in an eminent degree; 


And only Epictetus truly great and ſree. 


von . 
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IND n eee = ze | 
Chriftian in name, and not in heart. 
Or haſt an hope the t approve e 
Without trus faith, or heav'nly love, .. 
View in this book (and be aſham d)) 
An Heathen far fd v n²e fame. 
That s Avind alen hu ever knew. 
Whereof we boaſt; Bur nothing dos 
Yet if the knowledge Chriſtians have, 
Without 4 working faith can't ſave ; 5 
Who knous, ſince his good works were free, | 
And forc'd his igutruhee, dur be Oν,j,ↄ 000001] 
May be accepted, being made 
A law © himſelf, hte he erat ur E. 
In ſlavery he was en di! 
But a free monarch in his mind; 
His body maim'd, his fortune poor, 
Buit his rich ſoul aloft did ſoar, 
And nobly left the droſſy ground, 
And ſpurn'd the earth, to which we're bound. 
Malice, and calumay, and pride, 
Could ne'er in him triumphant ride; 
Envy his boſom ne'er did ſtain ; 
He never falſly {wore for gain; 
Revenge to him was never ſweet, 
Nor fraud which ev'ry where we meet, 


The dazzling rays of beauty's flame, 
And paſſion, which the world doth tame, 
Falſe intereſt, Aſtræa's foe, 
And vice, which all too much do know, ' £ 
And fond apinion's gaudy ſhow : 
All theſe he bravely did deſpiſe : - - 
On virtue only fix'd his eyes, 
And laugh'd at fortune's giddy pow'r ; 
Contemn'd her ſweet, nor fear d her ſour. 
No bribes nor threats could make him ſtart ; 
Nor loſs nor pain affli& his heart. 
He ſaw the world was mean and low, 
Patrons a lie, friendſhip a ſhow ; 
Preferment trouble, grandeur vain ; 
Law a pretence, a bubble pain; 
Merit a flaſh, a blaze eſteem; ; 
Promiſe a ruſh, and hope a dreamz | 
Faith a diſguiſe, and truth deceit ; 
Wealth but a trap, and health a cheat: 
Theſe dangerous rocks this pilot knew, 


And wiſely into port withdrew,  , _ 
Let all theſe outward things alone. ' 

To hold what only was his own, , 1 
The rightful empire of the miad, ,, .. 


Whence all our ads their riſe do find; 

Whence all our motions freely flow, 

Our judgment and our reaſon too, 

Whereon our whole ſucceſs depends; 1 + 

The laſt and greateſt of all ends! | 
This doꝗrine, with ſuch wiſdom fraught, 

Great FericTETvUs liv'd and taught; 

Chriſtian, make haſte and learn his wit 

I fear, thou'rt ſcarce an Heathen yet. 


Emanuel College, 


Emin” Joſhua Barnes. 
b | 
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uma 


Upon EPICTE TUS his Little Book, taken out of 
the Greek Epigrams, 


8 


HE ſenſe, which Epictetus doth impart, 
Conſider well and treaſure in your heart : 
That fo your ſoul from earth aloft may rile, 

$ Aipiring to her native ſeat, the skies, 


—— = 


a — 


On the ſume. 


HF. that great Fpictetus truly knows, 
| Amid life's ſtorms ſerene and ſmiling goes; 
i Till nature's voyage finiſh'd, he at la 

| Safe anchor in the port of heav'n Joth caſt. 


Leonidas upon Epictetus. 


Hh A ſave 1 was of fortune's favours bare, 
In body maim'd, and yet to heaven dear, 


© Lib, . P. 1. Edit. H. Steph. 1556, 1 P. 289 ibid. 


- Another by the ſame hand. 
Leſt Epictetus! Where's thy virtue gone? 

read of none like thee, but only one; 

Of all the Heathens, that's the“ perfect one, 

Whom earth, and heaven, and hell in vain did try 

To ſhake from his renown'd integrity, 

Elijah to Eliſhah left his robe, 

Thou hadſt thy mantle from the upright Job; 

Mirror of virtue and integrity, 

Pattern of patience, and of conſtancy. 

But ſcar'd on earth, Aſtræa, Job, and ou 


Are fled to heaven; and carry'd your mantle tas: | 


O drop it down te cover naked ſouls, 

Call'd Chriſtians, but indeed poor vitious fools, 
Diſrob'd of virtue, ſhivering, cold and bare, 
Clad with thoſe dirty rags you ſcorn'd to wear, 
Tho” in a cottage, coarſe as was your fare. 


Af Heathens be ſo good, O then let me 
Not a falſe Chriſtian but a Heathen be, 
The devil dwells in him, but God in thee, 


fob, chap. I. 
Of. 29. 1691. 


M. B. 
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An Acroſtick an the ingenious Tranſlator 
Mr. Ellis Walker. 


England and Athens now are join'd in one; 

L earned Epictetus ſings in th' Engliſh tone. 

Lay by his ruſty book of crabbed Greek; 

I n Engliſh poetry you hear him ſpeak. 

S o all the dark-tongu'd oracles of Greece, 

W hen truth ſhot forth full beams, did hold their peace. 
A II you that would philoſophers appear, 

L earn nature's laws, in charming numbers here: 
Keep home, you need no more to Athens run: 5 
F er long they all from thence to England come : | 5 
R ead here and you will find them all out- done. 


Ezekiel Briſted, AA. M. 


To | 
Mr. ELLIS VALKER, 


ON HIS 


Paraphraſtical Tranſlation 
OB 


EPICTETUS, 
Into Engi. on Verſe. 


Irtue has ſuch a ſhape and mien, 
They ſay, that could the but be _ 

The guilty world would ceaſe t'adore” 
Her rival vice, and dote on her. | 
Her nat'ral charms alone are fuch, 
They ne'er could dote on her too much; 
Whilſt vice, with all her borrow'd dreis, 
Can ſcarce conceal her uglineſs. 
Although the crowd, whoſe reaſon lies 
Not in their judgment, but their eyes, | 
Led by appearances away, 
Her, as their ſov'teign pow'r, obey: 
Whilſt the more wiſe, conſid'rate few, 
Who judge not till a ſecond view, 
Having unrob'd her, ſoon perceive 
Her dreſs doth all her beauty give, 
So have I in a crowd ſurvey'd 
A beauteous, but an ill-dreſs'd maid, 
And an old woman ſtanding by 
With jewels and deformity : 
And from the diſtance of the place, 
Concluded that the beauteous face 
Was there, where the beſt dreſſing was: 


b 3 


But ſoon as e'er I nearer drew, 
I found my judgment was untrue, 
And curs'd the partial fates, who gave 
To wither'd age what youth ſhould have. 
For- though no artificial dreſs 
Charms like its nat ral nakedneſs, 
Let ſince that uſe prevails ſo far, 


ae philoſophy, ill 0. 

pes . In home-ſpun proſe was us'd to go, 

5 Wu abus, and the Nine, in ſtate 
"Did ili-govern'd paſſions wait, 
Fill von, more 1 

0 Apollo, what he ought ta preach. 

1 Tou from the do ee, 


| 7 — 


"If Which now is made compleat by you... 
8 r 
1 5 One found, who pencil durſt to ſet 
12 75 T Apelle's Venus, how durſt vou 


8 A picture which excecds as far 
> "2 His, as the ſun the meaneſt ftar, 
de there the boy's beauties Hint, 


P08 Here the beguties! of the min l. 

2 * "> F 7 24 1 ; 
74 . 
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An did it upon beauty Place. 
True, Epictetus did diſcloſe 
8 meer ©. 
(+, Me firſt the fair, iden fm... 
V By halves, and but by hates 8 : 
| © © He dug the ore firk fromthe mine, 
Baut you refin'd it, made it coin: 
2 . Ye an unfiniſh'd picture drew, . 


it 8 Conclude that daught which 5 
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By the ſame hand. 


Hus the divine Lucretius Heretofore, 
Great Epicurus' doctrine did reſtore ; 

He taught the antient Latins firſt to know 
The cauſe of til; of thunder, ice, and ſnow - 
He ſung of nature's works; his daring muſe 
Did not her deepeſt myſteries refuſe, 
But ventur'd boldly out, and bravely firſt 
At untouch'd virgin ſtreams did quench her thirſt, 
He clad philoſophy in a taking dreſs, 
Taught her at once how to initruct and pleaſe: 


The work was great, worth that immortal fame 


Which does, and ever ſhall attend his name. 
Him you ſucceed in time, though your deſign 
Is nobler far than his, and more divine: 

He ſang the knowledge of corporeal things, 


Your muſe the ſoul and her improvements ſings ; - 


By how much form than matter better is, 

So much your ſubje& is more worth than his ; ; 
Nor is your author had in leſs eſteem 

Than that great man fo much admir'd by him, 
Not that we'd add to Epictetus fame 

By taking ought from Epicurus' name, 

Both juſtly immortality do claim ; 

Both wrote in Greek, both their tranſlators ſung 
Their authors meaning in their native tongue; 
Both rich in numbers, both divinely great, 

Both ſeem to write their own, and not tranſlate; 
Both ſeem alike to merit equal praiſe, 

And both alike ſeem to deſerve the bays : 

In this alone he is by you out-done, 

The prize is greater far for which you run, 

Yet at the goal as ſoon as he you come. 


? 


5 


William CLARK 
Of Katharine Hall in Cambridge 


To the Author on his Poetical Verſion of 
Epictetus his Manual. 


Hil'ſt others into nature's ſecrets pry, 

And as their miſtreſs court philoſophy, 
Whil'ſt there they ranſack thro” the hidden ſore, 
To ſearch for wiſdom, as the glitt'ring ore; 

In vain do they the eager ſuit renew, 

In vain the treach'rous flying guide purſue, 
Thro' various and perplexed mazes led, 
Truth's ſtill in darkneſs undiſcovered. 

Here diſengag'd the ſoul is nobly fraught 
With maxims, which the wiſe and learn'd have taught. 
From fancy and opinion wholly free, 

She now regains and keeps her liberty : 

Calm and ſedate, as freed from grief and pain, 
She ſtil] enjoys a peaceful halcyon reign ; 
Shewing how few things happineſs do make, 
And what it is men call fo by miſtake, 

Such were theſe rules; but 'tis to you we owe, 
That they in numbers and in meaſure flow ; 

So bards and druids under awful ſhade 

Of rev'rend aged oak, of old convey'd 

Their ſacred verſe to the admiring throng, 

And taught 'em virtue as they heard their ſong, 
Theſe were our native prophets ; ſuch are you, 


Prophet, philoſopher and poet too. 


Emanuel College, 
Sept. 28. 1691. | WILL. PEI RSE. 


| ; ͥ Po 
LIFE of EPICTETUSYS. 


Pictetus was born about the end of 

Nero's empire, at Hierapolis, a city of 
Phrygia - during the firſt years at his life, he 
was a ſlave to Epaphroditus, a hbertine-anc 
captain of Nero's life guard, of whom there 
is nothing remarkable, but only his, being 
maſter of ſo renowned a ſlave. How he ob- 
tained his liberty and became a philoſopher 
of the ſtoick ſect, is uncertain; only this we 
find, that he upon the edict wade in the 
eighth year of Domitian's empire, was forced 
as a philoſopher to quit the city of Rome and 
Italy, and amongſt others to retire to Nicos 
polis, a city of Epirus, called by the moderns 
Preveſa. He had far renounced oſtentation 
and ambition, then reigning vices amongſt all 
the philoſophers; and, tho he was much 
cſtcemed by the emperor Adrian and, his 
ſucceſſors, in; whole reigns he lived; yet we 
have no grounds to believe, that any of them 
beſtowed upon him ſo moch, as.might let him 
above even extreme poverty. The reaſon of 
this probably was his obſtinate contempt of 
riches, which would notſuffer any favours of 
that kind to be faſtened; upon him. For 
as Vincentius Obſepæus witneſſeth, his 
houſe at Rome was without a doog, his at- 
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tendance only an old ſervant maid, and al. 


his houſhold-ſtuff, an earthen lamp; to the 
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light of which we owe thoſe beautiful, thoſe 
divine thoughts, of which Arrian hath pre- 
ſerved theſe noble remains. This after his 
death was ſo much valued (Lucian reporting it) 
that it was ſold for three thouſand drachmas, or 
groats: the purchaſer thinking that if by night 
he conſtantly read thereby, he ſhould not only 
attain his wiſdom, but grow into equal admi- 
ration. EpiRetus would have all philoſophy 
to conſiſt in continence and patience, for 
which reaſon he had always thoſe two words 
in his mouth, bear and forbear ; words which 
in Greek have a peculiar elegance, there be- 
ing but the difference of a ſingle letter be- 
tween them, and which were generally as 
well practis'd as taught by him; for during 
the time of his ſlavery, his brutal maſter Epa- 
phrodirus would make it his ordinary pab 
time to wrench. Epictetus, bis flave's leg; 
who ſmilingty and without the leaſt paſſion 
told him, that if he continu'd his ſport, he 
would break it, which accordingly he did. 
Did not I tell you, (then ſaid he) you would 
break my leg? How great a piece of pa- 
tience was this, ſcarce to be parallel'd, ex- 
cept in this other of his own, which was, 
that when his iron lamp he much valu'd, was 
ſtollen out of his hut, all he ſaid, was, I 
ſhalt deceive a thief to morrow, for it he 
come for another, it ſhall be an earthen one. 


SUL. - And he'was not only a great maintainer of 
1 This ſingle virtue patience ; but likewiſe a 
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pftactiſer as well as maintainer of all the reſt 


in general: For as there was not any one in his 
time that did ſo many good actions as he, ſo 
was there not any that made it ſo much his 
buſineſs to conceal them; being of opinion, 
that a true philoſopher ought to do, and not 
to ſpeak. But that which ſeems to be the 
peculiar glory and commendation of him, is, 
that of all the ancient philoſophers, he ſcems 
to have made-the neareſt approaches to the 
true chriſtian morality. His doctrines were 
in truth ſo very agreeable to ours, that St. 
Augubin, notwithſtanding his violent preju- 
dice againſt the generality. of the heathen 
philoſophers, thought himſelf injuſtice bound 
to make one exception at leaſt, and to ſpeak 
of this author with a great deal of reſpect; 
nay, he proceeds ſo far as to honour him 
with the character of a very wiſe and ex- 
ceeding good man. It is but reaſonable he 
ſhould be treated in ſo different a manner, 
when we reflect, how clearly he was con- 
vinc'd of, and how nobly he argues for the 
immortality of the foul; the unity and per- 
fections of God; the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of providence; and which can be ſaid of none 
beſides, when humility was fo truly his cha- 
racter, that neither his morals nor his prac- 
tice have the leaſt uncture of vanity. To 
lum up all, an admirable modeſty, a pro. 
found wildom, and above all, an inflexible 
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integrity were very remarkable in him, and 
they. recommended him not only to the ad 
miration of all in general, but alſo in parti” 
cular to the eſteem and friendſhip of the great 
eſt perſons of his age, who bore him the great. 
eſt veneration. For whatever he faid, car. 
ried ſuch force, and met with ſo general ac- 
ceptance and reſpet, that no body could 
ſtand out againſt his arguments. He died in 
the 901 year after the foundation of Rome, 
and agreeing to the year of our Lord 151, 
in or about the 96 year of his age; ſince 
which time this following book of his hath 
continued in ſuch eſtimation, as many lear- 
ned hands have been employed in the expla- 
nation of it in their own language, and ſome 
in the rendering it into others. Of the firſt 
Simplicius, our learned Caſaubon, and ſeve- 
ral others, who have writ their commenta- 
ries thereon. . Of the laſt, Monſieur Du Vair, 
and Monſieur Boileau in French: Mr. Davys, 
and Mr. Healey in Engliſh; which now Mr, 
Walker hath not only again tranſlated, but 
alſo exceeding them all, hath adorned with 


moſt elegant verſe. 
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V Eſpetting man, things are divided thus: 


Some do not, and ſome do belong to us. 
Some within compaſs of our pow'r do fall, 


And theſe are they, which we our own may call. 


Such an allegiance all our deeds declare, 

Such our endeavours, thoughts, ayerſions are, 
Such our deſires; but honour, greatneſs, wealth, 
Our bodies, life, and * chief comfort, healtli, 
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With all things elſe, with every other kind, 
( That own. not a dependence on the mind) 
Which mortals, with concern, deſire or fear, 


Are ſuch as are not in our pow'r or ſphere. 


II. 
Thoſe actions which are purely ours are free 
By nature ſuch, as cannot hinder'd be, 5 
Above the ſtroke of chance or deſtiny. 
But thoſe, o'er which our powꝰ'r does bear no ſway 
Are poor, another's, ſervile, and obey 5 
The hind'rance of each rub, that ſtops the way. 
III. | 
If then thou ſhouldſt ſuppoſe thoſe things are free, ©! 
Whoſe nature is condemn'd to flavery; 
Shouldſt thou ſuppoſe, what is not thine, thy own. 
Twill coſt thee many a ſigh, and many a groan; 
Many a difappointment wilt thou find g 
Abortive hopes, and a diſtracted mind, | 
And oft accuſe, nay, curſe, both gods and men, 
And lay thy own raſh fooliſh fault on them. 
But if, what's truly thine, thou truly know, 
Not judging that thine own, that is not ſo, 
None ſhall compell thee, none an hindrance be, 
No ſorrow ſhalt thou know, no enemy; 
None ſhall thy body hurt, or name abuſe, 
None ſhalt thou blame in anger, none accuſe, 
Nor ſhalt thou poorly be oblig'd to do, 
What thy great ſou! doth not conſent unto. 
IV. 
If then thou doſt deſire ſuch things as theſe, 
If thou vouldſt tread theſe low'ry ways of peace, 
Remember that with fervency and care, 
Not chilPd with cold indiff'rence, thou prepare. 
Some things mult be to thy dear ſelf deny'd 
For a ſhort ſpace, fome wholly laid aſide, 


& 
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, of BEPICTHETUS. -: 
For if at once thou doſt deſire to reign, 
Be rich, and yet true happineſs attain ; : 


That is, at once, be very wiſe and vain; 


By this impartial chaſe, tis likely you ; 
Both games may loſe, which you at once purſue; | 
Deſiring this, you wealth and pow'r may loſe, 
True happineſs deſtroy purſuing thoſe: 

You by one care the other will defeat, 

And neither happy be, nor rich, nor great. 


When Fancy then with her black train appears, 
Of difficulties, dangers, hardſhips, fears, 
With a pale ghaſtly face, whoſe awful frown 
Frights ſleep away, and hardens beds of down, 
Be ready to fay thus: That which 1 ſee, 
* Is not indeed that which it ſeems to be.” 
Then ſt rait examine it, and try it by 
Thoſe rules thou haſt, but thus eſpecially, 
Whether it points at things in ns or no; 
If not at things which in our pow'r we know 5 
Jis but a bug- bear dream, an empty ſhow ; 
Of no concern to thee, like clouds that fly 
Jn various forms, and vaniſh in the ſky. 
VL. 

With our averſions and deſires doth riſe 

A ſmiling twin-born hope, whoſe flatteries 


Do equally themſelves to each divide, 


And with the like kind looks ſooth either ſide, 
This, with a promiſe of obtaining fires 

The eager mind, and tickles the deſires; 

This promiſeth that ſomething we ſhall ſhun 
From which we are averſe, from which we run 
Now what misfortunes, vulture-like, attend 


The wretch, that's diſappointed of his end 
A 2 
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And, ah! what real grief doth him ſurprize, 
Who ſuffers.that, from which with care he flies! 
It then thou only doſt- ſuch things decline, 
As are within thy pow'r, by nature thine, 5 
Nothing ſhall ever fruſtrate thy deſign. 
But if ſickneſs, want, or death, thou fly 
In ſorrows thou ſhalt live, in terrors dic. 

VII. 

Therefore be ſure that thy averſions fall 
Only on things which thou thy own may'ſt call, 
But for the preſent all defires ſuſpend, | 
For if to things not in thy pow'r they tend, 5 | 
Folly and grief thou'lt find; but lofe thy end. 
And as for things, ev'n in thy pow'r, what fit, 

It may be well preſum'd, thou know'!t not yet. 
What's moſt to be eſteem'd, what moſt admir'd, 
What with moſt fervency and zeal deſir'd. 

Pe wary then. as cautious gen'rals are, 


When they for entrance at ſome breach prepare, 

Where ambuſcade, or burſting mines they tear, 

Do not engage ſo ſoon, till reaſon. ſcout, 

And firſt ſurvey the object round about; 

Think that dark ſnares thick in thy paths are laid, 

Think that each ſtep may on ſome danger tread, 

Approach with prudent leiſure, that with eaſe 

You may withdraw your forces when you pleaſe. 
VIII. 

In things that charm the ſoul, which love incite, 
By nature's force, uſe, profit, or delight, 
Beginning from the meaneſt things, that ſhare 
Thy tender thoughts confider what they are. 
As thus: ſuppoſe ſome modiſh new device, 

Of potter's kill in earthen ware thou prize, 
Comlider *tis but varniſh'd clay, that's broke 
L ry light and accidental ftroxe 
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Thus when the pleaſing toy you broken find, 
The puny loſs ſhall not diſturb your mind. 
Thus if a kind ſoft wife, or pratling boy, | 
With beauty charm, and a paternal joy, ; 
Conſider theſe dear objects of thy love, 
Which round thy heart with ſo much pleaſure move, 
Are but mere mortal pots of finer clay, 
Wrought with more art, more ſubject to decay ; 
Poor, feeble, ſickly things, of human kind, 
To the long cares of a ſhort life confin'd, 
The riotous ſport of death, whoſe beauties muſt 
Crumble to their firſt principles of duſt. | 
Arm'd with theſe thoughts, thou never ſhalt bewail 
The loſs of things ſo ruinous and frail, 
IX. 

In ev'ry thing thou undertak'ſt, 'tis fit 
Thou in true judgment's ſcales examine it: 
Weigh ev'ry circumſtance, each conſequence, 
And uſual accident ariſing thence. 
And thus: ſuppoſe you for the Bath prepare, 
Conſider the diſorders frequent there, 
One throwing water in another's face, 
Some railing, others juſtled from their place ; 
This bully giving, that receiving, blows, 
Some picking pockets, others ſtealing cloaths. 
With ſafety thus you the wiſh'd port may make, 
If thus you preface what you undertake; 
I'll inſtantly go waſh, reſolv'd to do 
* What nature and my will incline me to.” 
And thus in all things elfe, prepare thy mind, 
And though, perhaps, thou ſome diſturbance hind, 
When thou preparꝰſt ro waſh, unſhock'd thou'lt lay, 
This hindrance I expected in my way: 
This I conſidered, when relolv'd to do 
What nature and my will inclin'd me to. 
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© This I reſolv'd on.“ For we needs muſt miſs 
Our purpos'd end, when vex'd at things like this. 


„ 


Uajuſtly men of nature's lays complain, 

As cauſe of alt their miſery and pain. 

Nothing in nature can aſſſict them, no; 

Tis their opinion only breeds their woe: vs. 
If wretched, that alone hath made him ſo. 
"They their own Bridewel in their breaſts do bear, 
And their own judge and executioner. 

Not death itſelf (how grim ſoc'er it ſeem,) 

Is truly terrible, or it had been | | 
As dreadful to great Socrates as thee, | 
Ev'u his ſtrong ſoul had ſhrunk with fear, but he- 


Out ſtar'd the Prezudtee, and ſhew'd "twas mean,) 


A notion. void- of ſenſe, a waking dream, 0 

Such as from ill-digeſted thoughts doth ſteam; f 
A monſter, which thou paint "| with hollow eyes: z 
Attended with fad looks, and mournful cries; | 
A ſcare-crow, which thine own opinion made, 


From this thou fy*it, of this thou art afraid. 

* When then we meet fome check in ſome deſigu, 
When at each little hindrance we repine, 

Let's lay the fault at our own doors, and blame) 
The giddy whimfies which our fancies. frame, + 
Thoſe ill- ſhap'd Centaurs of a cloudy brain. ) 
'To blame another for things manag'd ill, | 
Things ſubject to thy pow'r, and ſov'rcign will 5 
Shews want of thought, philoſophy and skill. 

To blame thyſelf lens thou haft but degun 

The gloricus race, nor haſt it throughly run; 

He that blames neither, only wins the prize, 

Is juſtly crown'd by all, is only wile. 


Here Ijin two chapters tegether, becauſe in [ome books 
J find them ſe, uud the ſenſe requires it. 


5 EPICT ET Us. * 
| XI. 

| Be not tranſported. with too great a ſenſe 

| Of any outward object's excellence; 

For ſhould the pamper'd courfer which you feed, 
Of ſwitfeſt heels, and of the nobleſt breed, 
'Throughſenſe of vigour, ſtrength of oats and hay 2 


From his full manger. turn his head, and ſay, 
| Am I not beautiful, and ſleek, and gay ? 

| 7T were to be borne in him, the {ſpeech might ſuit 
The parts and education of the brute: 

But when with too much pleaſure you admire 


| Your horſe's worth, and vainly boaſt his ſire, 
| And tire us out with endleſs idle prate 7} 
About his creſt, his colour, or his gait; . 5 ' 
Tis plain you-think his owner fortunate. . 
You're proud he's yours, and vaiuly claim as due 


l 
f What to the-beaſt belongs; and not to you. 
if Joo plainly is your ſcifiſh folly ſhewn, 


Adding your hor ſe's virtues to your own, + 
Woll then; perhaps-you'll ask, © What's yours: of 
theſe 
Dear outward things, that em ſo much to pleaſe? 
Why nathing but the ule: if then you chuſe 1. 
Whar's truly o good, what is not ſo, refuſe: . 
If the well-choſen good you rightly uſe 
As nature's light informs you, then alone 
You may rejoice in ſomething of your owns. . 
XIL | 
As in a voyage, when. you at anchor ride; 
You gd on ſhore freſh water to provide; 
And perhaps gather what you chance to ſind, 
Sheli-fith, or roots of palatable kind, 
Vet flill you ought to fix your greateſt care 
Upoa your ſhip, upon your bus'gels there: 
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Still thoughtful, leſt perhaps the maſter call; 
Which if he do, then you muſt part with all 
Thoſe darling trifles, that retard your haſte, 
Leſt, bound like ſheep, you by conſtraint are caſt 
Into the hold. "Thus, in your courſe of lite, 
Suppoſe you a lovely ſon, or beauteous wife, 
Inſtead of thoſe leſs pleaſing trinkets, find, | 
And bleſs your ſtars, and think your fortune kind; 
Yer ſtill be ready, if the maſter call, 
To caſt thy burthen down and part with all 
Forſake the beauteous wife and lovely ſon, 
Run to thy ſhip without reluctance run, 
Nor look behind: but, if grown old and gray, 
Keep always near thy ſhip, and never ſtay 5 
To ſtoop for worthleſs lumber on the way. 
Short is the time allow'd to make thy coaſt, 
Which muſt not for ſuch taſteleſs joy be loſt, 
Thy rev'rend play-things wil! but ill appear: 
Beſides, thou' lt. ſind they'll colt thee very dear: 
"Tis well if age can its own weakneſs bear, 
Unmann'd with dotage; when thou'rt call'd upon 
How wilt thou drag the tireſome luggage on? 
With tears and ſighs much folly thou'lt betray, 
And crawl with pain undecently away. 

XIII. 

Wiſh not that things, not in your pow'r, may run 
As you would have them; wiſh them as they're done; 
Wiſh them juſt as they are, juſt as you ſee; 
Thus ſhall you never diſappointed be. 

Lou ſeem ſome ſharp diſeaſe to undergo, 
Alas ! 'tis vain to wiſh it were not ſo; 

*Tis but the body's pain, a ſurly ill, 

Which may impede the body, not the will: 

For all the actions of th? obſequious mind 

Are in thy pow'r, & thy own choice confin'd, 


of EPICTETUS. 9 
Thus ſtrength and vigour may thy ner ves forſakey 
And lameneſs from thy feet all motion take, 5 
But can in thee not the leaſt hindrance make. 
*T is in thy pow'r to reſolve not to go, 
Judge if it be an hindrance or no. 
Thou an thy feet may ſt an embargo lay, 
As well as chance or natural decay. 5 
Conſider thus, in all things elſe thou'lt find 
Nothing can hinder, or confine the mind; 
In ſpite of ev'ry accident thou'rt free, 
'Thoſe hinder. ſomething elſe, but cannot thee, 
5 XIV. 1.44 | 
In ev'ry thing that happens ſearch your mind 
And try what force, what faculties you fing 
For the encounter of the obje fit, 
In the fame moment when you meet with it: 
As if ſome beauteous female you eſpy. 
V hoſe pow'rful air detains your wond'ring eye, 
Straight ranſacking the treaſures of your ſoul, 
You'll find ſtrong temp'rance will that pow'r cons» 
Whoſe cool directions preſently aſſwage [troul,. 
The keeneſt fires, the dog-ſtar beauty's rage: 
Theſe (if you meau to conquer) ſoon diſarm 
Each ſoft'ning ſmile, and each obliging charm, | 
Are any hardſhips of laborious weight 15 
Impos'd* by fortitude they're conquer'd ſtraight, 
Nor rowling ſeas, nor an impetuous wind 2 
Can overſet this ballaſt of the mind; 
Secure of ſtorms you om the billows ride, | 
And ſtem the furious current of the tide, 
Are you abus'd? hath any done you wrong 
By the baſe venom of a railing-tongue ? 
Soft patience. gives an eaſy remedy, (C21 AY 
Deadens the force of the artillery; | 
The poyſon ſpreads into the yielding air, 
Unhult you find it paſs, and vaniſh there. 


tf 
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In your own breaſt you'll always find ſupply 
Of aid: If you but make this ſcrutiny, 
No entrance of the foe you need to fear, 
You'll find th* avenues guarded ev'ry where. 
n | 

With men ?tis uſual, when depriv'd of ought 
Which with much pleaſure entertain'd the thought, 
To fay, that ſuch a thing they've loſt : In you, 
Who the great ſearch of wiſdom do purſue, 
To ſay, You've loſt, is mean; ſay you've reſtor'd 
What bounteous God did for a while afford. 
Thy only ſon, thy deareſt hope is dead; 
Why do'ſt thou beat thy breaſt, and ſhake thy head? 
Why man? he's but reſtor'd, return'd again, 
To the kind owner's hand from whence he came. 
Thou'ſt loſt thy land by fraud? a vain miſtake! 
How is that loſt that is but given back ? 
gut he that thus deceiv'd me, was not he 
A villain, and a knave? What's that to thee? 
What is't to thee ? Is he a knave or no 
By whom he takes who did the gift beſtow; 
Was't not his own ? Thou'lt grant me, I ſuppoſe, 
To whom he would, he might of's own diſpoſe. 
While he allows, uſe what belongs to him, 
Not as thy own, as travellers their inn. 
Who, as at home, are treated while they pay, 
But claim no title longer than they ſtay. 

XVI. 

You would be wiſe, PIl reach you if you pleaſe, 


Withdraw your mind from ſuch wild thoughts as 


My gainful drudgery; how ſhall I cat? 

I certainly ſhall ſtarve for want of meat. 
If I indulge, and not chaſtiſe my boy, 

My lenity his morals may deſtroy ; 


If I my wonted diligence forget, {theſe 
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He ſtill will ſteer the courſe he hath 11 
And to the very height of lewdneſs run. 
J tell thee, mortal, that tis better far, 
To dye with thirſt and hunger, free from care, 
With a ſerene and an undaunted mind, 
Than live in wealth to its dire cares confin'd, - - 
As for the boy, 'tis better far that he 
Become a proverb for debauchery; - 
*Tis betty he were hang'd * than thou ſhould'ſt 

are 
A moment's grief by thy reforming care: 
But this is more than difficult, you'll ſay, 
Too hard a rule for fleſh and blood t'obey. 
Yet by a former rule tis eaſy made: 
Begin by ſmalleſt things, as I have ſaid; _ 
Suppoſe thy wine be ſtollen, thy oil be ſhed ; 
And thus take comfort: Where's the loſs, if I 
At ſuch a rate tranquillity can buy? 
© Tf conſtancy at ſuch a rate be bought : ani. 
And there's not any thing that's got for nought. 
Suppoſe you call your ſervant, he's at play; 
Or when he's preſent, mind not what you ſay; 
And is the quiet of thy ſoul perplex'd 
At this? he gets the better if thou'rt vex'd; 
He grows your maſter, while he can torment; 
Give not ſuch pow'r to the vile negligent, 
f XVII. 
Would you be wiſe? neꝰer take it ill you're thought 
A tool, becauſe you tamely let at naught 
Things not within your pow'r, but paſs them by 
Without a wiſh, with a regardleſs eye; 


* "Tis defired that the wiſe will not be offended at this 
word, for if it be no matter, and of no concern, whether 
the boy be lewd or not, it is no matter, and of no concern 


whether the boy be hang d, for this likewiſe, Tay #% 6 niuts. 
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A ſenfeleſs ſtock, becauſe no loſs or pain 

Makes yon lament or childiſhly complain. 

Never pretend to ſkill, nor wiſh to ſeem 

Deep learn'd, nor court a popular eſteem: 

But if, admir'd by men, you paſs for wile, . 
And draw their liſt'ning ears, and foll'wing eyes, 
Rather miſtruſt, and doubt yourſelf from thence, 
They're oftner fond of folly than of ſenſ 
While they admire, while you their praiſes hear, 
You're nearer to the fool than &er you were: 


They fancy in themſelves, and love to ſee _ 
Ripen'd in you to full maturity: 
As luſt of glory, or à ſtrong deſire 
Of wealth, or pow'r, or ſplendour in attire, | 
Tis altogether vain, to think t'adhere | 
To the ſtrict principles agreed on here, 5 
While you the courſe quite contrary do ſteer, 2 
To things not in your pow'r ; which if you reach, 
You needs muſt quit the diſcipline we teach. 
| XVIII. 

If thou deſir'ſt thy children, friends or wife 
Should never die, but ſhare immortal life 
With the bleſt Gods, 'tis perfect lunacy; 
Bedlam hath many a wiſer man than thee: 
A doctor and dark room may do thee good; 


Tis very likely ſome groſs vanity, . | ? 


Take phyſick, I adviſe thee, and let blood. 


Will nothing but impoſſibles go down? 
Thou wiſheſt that what's not in thy pow'r, may 
Own 


Subjection to thy will; and would'ſt confine 


What's in another's pow'r to be in thine. 
Thus if thou wiſh thy ſon may blameleſs be, + 


Though he hath rak'd the ſink of infamy, 5 
*Tis a return of thy infirmicy ; 


— 


ch, 


nay 


0 
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A ſpice of madneſs ſtill: As well you might 


Wiſh vice were virtue, wiſh that black werewhite, 


Is wilhing then deny d? And muſt: our nnd 
To the dull preſent only be confin d? 


No, doubtleſs you may wiſh: nor need you fear 


Defeat, provide you . ſpliere. 
Him, and him onhy, we may juſtly call 
The pow'rfal lord, the ſovereign of all 
Whoſe power is ſuch, that, as he lifts, he max 
Keep what he will, or give, or take away 
E then thou would'ſt be free, a monarch {till ; 
Nor wiſh, nor ſhun, what's in another's. will. 
Thus what you would you ſhun, or with you have, 


Thus are you free, or other wife, a fl-vce. 


i þ. RY D& G7) a 
With the fame manners, which, when you're a 
neſt | | . 2 35 3 
Yownuſe ut ſome rich neighbour's: ſumptuous feaſt, 
Manage the reſt of your aſtairs of tffe 
With eaſy converſation, void of ſtrife; 
Void of rude noife ; As when'fome novelty 
Is handed round the table; if *tis nigh, - --. £ 
Stretch forth your hand, take ſhate with modeſty; 
Tf it paſs by do not detain by for c,, 
Nor ſnatch at it, twill ſhew your breeding coarſe; 
Is it not near you yet, at diitance plac'd, 
Shew not your greedineſs by too much haſte, 
Nor, like a hungry waiter ſtanding by, | 
Dervour it at a diitance with your eye. 
Abſtain a while, 'tis but a minute's faſt; | 
Take patience, man, /twill ſurely come at laſt. 
Now if the ſame behaviour be your guide; 
In all the actions of your life beſide, 
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As in reſpect of children, wife, eſtate, 
Of being rich, or made a ma giſtrate, 

If you take and thank kind heav'n 

For any of theſe bleſſings to you giv'n ; 

Or if, depriv'd of 2 vou — 3 reſign 

All to-its will; nor peeviſhly repine 
Or if, as yet uobleſs'd, you meekly Wait, 0 


With humble patience, the decrees of fate; 
Not deſp?rate, nor yet ĩmportunate: | 
Some time or other, when the gods think fit, 
Bleſs'd with eternal banquets thou ſhall ſit 
Among th' immortal pow'rs. and free from care, 
Perpetual joys and happineſs ſhalt ſhare. | 
But if fo great thy ſaul, as to abſtain, - 
And bravely with a noble ſcorn diſdain - :. 
'Theſe outward proffers, which mankind do bleſs, 
Thou'rt ſure a god, thou can'ſt not ſure be leſs. 
For what's a god, but a bleis'd being, freed 
From cares, that never dies, or ſtands in need? 
Thou ſhalt not only be the gueſt of beav'n, 
But with the foremoſt rank of gods be ev'n; 
Equal in pow'r. By methods ſuch; as theſe | - - 
Great Heraclitus, great Diogenes, | 
And ſome, like them, to deathleſs honours riſe; 
Who, with th' immortals, in due glory ſhine; 
Who, as they well deſerv'd, were call'd divine, 
XXI. | 

When you ſee any one with tears ben 
The loſs of goods or abſence of a ſon, 
Whom he perhaps thinks drown'd at fea, beware 
You be nat biaſs'd here, and fondly ſhare 
His foolith weaknels, and commiſerate 
His ruin'd and deplorable eſſate, 
While vainly he in earneſt doth b2moan 
Things in another's pow'r, not in his ow. 


re 


* 
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T” avoid this er ror therefore keep in mind 
This reasning, tis of mighty uſe, you Il find: 
What hath befall'n this man doth not moleſt 


+ His mind, nor plays the tyrant in lis breaſt; 2 


He by his own opinion is diſtreſs d;: 
For could the thing itſelf afflict him, then 


* Twould work the ſame effect in other men; 
« But this we ſee difprov'd, ſince ſome: men bear 


The like diſaſters, without ſigh or tear.“ 

Jou may indeed condole as far as e 

This piry mere civility affords; - | 

To tell him he's miſtaken will inrage : 

His grief; to call him fool will not aſſwage; 

Beſides tis rudeneſs, barb*rous "—_ 

1 inſult even over faricy'd miſ 

Nay, we'll allow that you may ſigh with him, | 

But then beware, left you perhaps begin, 

To be too N concern d within. ; © | 

S XXII. a ? 

While on this buſy ſtage, the world you flop, 

You're, as it were the actor of a play; 

Of ſuch a part therein. as he thinks fir 

To whom belongs the power of giving it. 

Longer, or ſhorter, is thy parr, as he, 

The maſter of the reyels, ſhall decree. 

If he command to ad the beggar's 

Do it with all thy ſkill, with all thy art, 

Though mean the character, yet ne'er complain, 

Perform it well; as juſt applauſe you'll 

As he, whoſe 2 

And frights all near him in heroick rage. 

Say, wh. a cit or cripple repreſent, 

Let each be done with the beſt management. 

*Tis in thy power to perform with art, 

Though not within * pow'r to chuſe the Part. 


part, 


— 


gain, 
grandeur fills the tage, 


* 
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The direſul raven's, or the nigbt · owl's voice, 
Frightens che neighbourhood: with bodiag noife ; 
While each believes the knowing bird portends +» 
Sure death, or to himſelf; or to his friends; 
Though all that the nocturnal prophet knows, 
Is want of food, which he-by..whooting ſhows. 
But ſay this: oracle with wings and beak, 
As certain truths as Delphie prieſtels ſpeak, 
And tha thraugh prejudice you ſhould ſuppoſe 
This boder could futurity difcloſe, 6h 
Yet be not moy'd; diſtinguiſh thus, Pm free, 
* Thefe omens: threaten ſamething elſe, not me: 
Some danger tomy body, goods, or name, 
My children, or my wife, they may proclaim; 
But theſe are but the appendixes of me, 
To me theſe rokensall auſpicious be/, 
Since I from out ward accidents like theſe, 
May reap much real profit, if I pleaſe, 

19,357 ii, XXIV. | 

If you wonld bejnvincible,-you may; 
T1! ſhew you aicertain and a. ready way. 
You can't be conquer'd; if you never try. 
In any kind toiget the maltery, | 
*Tis not within your pov'r to bear away 
The prize; tis in yout choice not to eſſay. 

2 70! XXV. | * 
When any man of greater pow'r you ſee 8 


r 


Inveſted with the · robes of dignity, 

In honour's gaudieſt, gayeſt livery. 
Dreaded by all, whoſe arbitrary will, 1 
Whoſe very breath, whoſe ev'ry look can kill; 
VWhofe-power,:and whoſe wealth know no reſtraint, 
IV hoſe greatneſs hardly flattery can paint; | 


© 


L * 
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Take care you be not here intangled by 
The too great luſtre that begtiles your eye; 
Beware you do not envy his eftare,, — 
Nor think him happier becauſe he's great, 
For if true quiet and tranquillity, © |: | 
Conſiſt in things which in our pow'r do lie, 
What reſidence can emulation find ? be 
What room hath reſtleſs envy in the mind? 
Envy and happineſs can ne er reſide 
In the fame place, nor in one breaſt abide 
Nor do you wiſh yourſelf (if we may gueſs 
Your real thoughts by what yon do profeſs) 

To bea ſenator vr general, 1 OTINE 
But to be free, (that's greater than them all) 
This freedom you would gladly learn, you ſay, 
To which there is but one, one only way: = 
Which is to ſcorn, with brave and decent pride, 
All things that in another's pow'r reſide. 

1 * F i 

Not he that beats thee, or with ſland' rous tongue 
Gives thee ill language, doth thee any wrong; 
Thine own falſe notions give the injury: 
Theſe flander, give the aſtront, and cudgel thee. 
When words traduce, or blows the limbs torment, 
Which in thy power it lies not to prevent, 
This prefently thou term'ſt an injury, 

But giv'ſt no tolerable reaſon why. © 

Thou plead'it thy carcaſe, and good name are dear; 


The wound goes tothy ſoul, that wounds thee there; 


? | is falſe, 'tis but a ſcratch; nor can it find 

An entrance thither, or diſturb thy mind; 
Without thy own conſent; an injury 

To ſomething elſe without, 'tis none to thee, 
Thus when provok'd, thy own opinion blame, 
* Tis that provokes, and cauſeth all the pain: 
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Wherefore beware, leſt objects, ſuch as theſe; © 
Gain, thy aſſent too ſoon, with tod much eaſe, 
Leſt fancied harms thy mind with grief aſtect, 
Leſt fancied bliſs ſhonld' gain too much reſpect, 
Thus thou'lt get leiſure, and a thinking time; 
Thy notions with due meaſures to confine; 5 
To add, to prune, to poliſh and reſine. 
> fore XXVII. TENT 

Let death, let baniſnment, and ev'ry ill, 
Which mortals thoughts with apprehenſion ſill, 
Which moſt they dread, and with averſion fly, 
Be always preſent to thy thoughts and eye: 
But chieſly death: thus no mean thought ſhall find: 
Harbour, or entertainment in thy ming 
Thus no baſe fear ſhall ever from thee wreſt 
The firm reſolves ot thy undaunted breaſt:;, 
Not tyrams frowns; nor tortures ſtiall enſlave 
Thy teatlefsfoul,” but, generouſly brave, 
Thou all their little malice may'ſt defy: 
Arm' d only with this thought, I hou once muſtdie. 
Nor ean death truly formidable ſeem 2 


To thee, who wich it haſt familiar beets. »: 
Who ev'ry day haſt the pale bug- bear ſceu.. 
Yer death's the worſt that thou can'ſt under go,) 
The uimoſt mit, the laſt ſcene of woe, : 
'The greateft ſpite thy eneiny can ſhow; 
And yet no more, than what the gout, or ſtone, 
With more malicious leiſure, might have done. 
ſxrm'd with the thoughts of death, no fond deſire 
Of wealth, nor the deluding ſooliſni fire: 
Of pow'r, ſhall lead thee on with hopes to gain, 
What death hath ſworn thou ſhalt not long retain, 
XXVIII. 

Wiſdom, you ſay, is what you moſt deſire, 

Ihe only charming bleſling you admire, 


ain. 
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Therefore-be bold and, ſit yourſelf to bear 
Many a taunt, and patiently to heer 
The grinning foolith rable laugh aloug 
At you, the ſport and paſtime of the crowd,  -- 
While in like jeets they vent their filthy ſpleen; 
Whence all this gravity, this careleſs nien! 
And whence of late is this pretender come, 

* 'This new proficient, this muſneroom, 
This young philoſopher with half a beard It 

* Of him, till now, we have ng mention heard: 
* Whence all this ſypercilious pride of late? 
* This ſuf, bebayiour, this aftęcled gat? 


* | »# 


This will perhaps be ſaid, but he not) ou ; ? 


1 1703 


Sullen nor bend a ſuperglious bow, 
Leſt thuz you. prove their vile reproaches true, 
Which are but words of, courſe, the excrement, ) 
The uſual malige, whichlikethey,yent © 
Upon the guilty and the iungcent. 1 117 . 
But firmly {till to what ſeems beſt adhere,:.... + - 
As if by heav'n's commands you order'd v re 
To keep that poſt, not to be driy'g from thence - 
By force, much Jeſs a {currilgus offence. "| 
Maintain this maxim. aud you ſoon will grow, 
The praiſe and wonder df your, ſcoſſiug ſoe-: 
Forc'd to confeſs his faults, he'll, court you more 
Than he reproach'd, or laugh d at you before. 
But tf his mock'ry makes you tamely yield, 
And quit your noble {tation in the field,. 
You merit laughtegon à double ſcore, 
Firſt for attempting. then far giving or. 
0? AAIS. . 1.39 
If to pleale others, ſtudyiag to be dear 
In their 4 ind thoughts, you movebeyond yourſphere 
And look abroad, reſpect and praile to gain, 
And the poor outward trifle call'd a name; 


* 


* * 
a 
„ 
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You loſe the character you wiſh'to bear, 

You lofe your ſtation of philoſopher. 

Let it ſuffice that ſuch yourſelf you know, 

No matter whether other men think ſo': :! 

Let it be to yvurfelf, if wife you'd ſeem; 

And 'tis enough, you -— oor own eiteem. 
Let not theſe thoughts torment you: alas! 

In low ignoble poverty ſhall pzfs 

My wretched days, and unregarded lie 

Buried alive, in dark obfcurity; ; 

No honour, no preferment ſhall I have; 

But ſcutcheonleſs deſcend into the grave. 

This as a wondrons hardſhip you bemoan, | 

A grievous ill, when really tis none 

The ontward want of pow'r, preferment, place, 

Is no more miſery, than tis diſgrace: © © 4 


And that 'tis no diſgrace I ſhall evince; 


Where's the  Gifgrace you are not made a prince ? 
Or chat you're not invited to a feaſt?· 

*Tis none, by every man of fenſe confeſt: 
For where's the man in's wits that can 

That things tet in his pow'r he ſhould effect? 
And why of want of pow'r ſhould you c . 
Who can no place or honour jultly claim, 8 
Excepting things in your own pow'r; in theſe 
You may be great, and pow'rfil as you pleaſe; 

Bur then you plead; * I rhus ſhalt uſeleſs grow 


£8 


« To thoſe I love, nor ſhall I kindnefs min 

Nor wealth nor pow t on my beſt friends beſtow, 
Nor by my int reſt cauſe them to become, 

« Free of each gainful privilege'in Rome, | 

« Nor, when I pleaſe, an officer create, 

Nor raiſe them to be utenſils of ſtats, 


las! 
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Aud whoe'er toldiyor deb theſe things =. : 
Within your power or capacity? y 
Or where's the man; that can to others merz: Fa 
That place or honour he himſelf 4 
But they're. importunate, alas i and cry, 
Get it, that we your friends may gain thereby. 
Anſwer them thus; «© Pllde it if I can; ol 
So 1 may keep myſelf a modeſt man, 
* Juſt to myſelt, til innocent and free, bg 
A man of henour and integrity, 
© ]'Il ufe.my+beſt endeavours; if I mayo. = | 
Gain it on theſe conditions, fle the wa 
But if you think PI] this true wealth 1 
That you may fomething gain, that is arr * 
« See, how umuſt this ſelf· partiality! * LS 
And, to be plain, you are no friends * 
If you prefer a baſe penurions end.! 
c * Before an honeſt and aanodelt friend: 

* Suppoſe your choice were ſuch, then ſhnew me) 
* What you ſo earneſtly deſire to do- _ 
And ee my principles of freedom: ioo 
© But think not 1 will part with. happineſs; g 
That you ſome worthlefs'pleaſure may poſſeſs. 
But thus your country nothing by you gains: 
What's this advamage that your country claims ? 
Is it that baths you make, with coſt: MT ? 
Cr porches build.inunitably large; | 
V cre lates polterity may read your name a” 
M hich there:you conſecrate to laſting fame? 
T hele gitts from you your country cau-expeth. 
No more than phyſick from an architect, 
Or that a ſhoemak er ſhould armour make | 
Or of your: foot a ſmith the: meaſure takes: 
For tis enough, if eack perform an's trade 
The work: far which he ſcems by nature made: 
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If cach man mind the way in which he's e 
The fmith his an vil, ſnoemaker his laſt. 

And thus if you the height of wiſdom reach, ; 
And, whatſo well you know, as well can — 
If by theſe noble methods you profeſa, 2 yl 
You wit another honeſt man can bleis ; 
The city where yon dwell, you give no leſs 
Than he, who on his country doth contfer 
Porches, or baths, or amphitheatre. 11. 
« Well then, i'th' eity, where I uſeful am, u A 
What office ſhall I have? Such as yon can, 75 : 
Keeping your honour, and your conſcience free, 
With ſpotleſs innocence and modeſty: = 
But if while fondly you defire to pleaſe 

Your fellow-citizens, you part with theſe, 

You labour but in vain ; for where's the uſe 


Of one grow i and fcandalous? 
DM 5:2: 
Is any one faluted oriembrac'd 


Vick more reſpect than you ? or higher pad 
table? Is he thought more Hr and wiſe, 
Of better parts, and abler to adviſe? 

Grudge not: but, if theſe things be good, rejoice 
"They're: placid ſo well, and meet fo good a choice: 
And if they're bad, why fhould you take offences 
That — in theſe have not the preference : e 

But how can you, that neither cringe nor bow, 
Nor other antick ſpaniel- tricks do ſhew, 

Nor flatter, fawn, forfwear, aftent or lie, 

Nor uſe that fervile knayiſhinduftry, ' Z3 
By which baſe ſupple flaves their ends obtain, | 
The fame reſpect, or the ſame favour gain? 

And how 1hall'you, who ſcorn to condeſcend, 2 


With early morning viſits to attend 
Th' awaking of a rich, proud, powerful fiend, 


ice: 
e- 
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to ſhare th advantages that fall 
To him; that helps to fill his crowded hen? „t 
Or, like à tcentinel, ſtill walks before 
His patron's houſe; and almoſt courts: his . pl 
Who, after long artendance, thialcs he's bleſsd 
As much as Perſians bowing to the eaft,' ; 
Wben ibe ſun Tiſes from his warry weſt 3 © * 
And ſwears the eaſtern god doth not diſpenſe - 
A kinder, or a gentler influence,” - ' 
And that each look, each fmile of his, doth bring 
Warmch to the ſummer, beauty to the ſpring; 
Who, when his lordſhip frowns, admires the grace 
And many fiercenels that adorns his face 
Applauds the thunder of his well · mouth'd oaths, 
And then the modiſh faſhion. of his cloaths, 
And vows the taylor, who the garments made, 
Happy in making them, though never paid. 
Theſe are the means by which he ſtands poſfeſs'd 
Ot favours, by each fly- blown fool careſs d, 5 
At ev'ry feaſt an acceptable gueſt. 4 
Theſe if you d purchaſe, aud not give the price; ; 
Unjuſt, unſatiable's your avarice | 
As for familiar-inſtance, what's the rate, 
The gard'ner holds, and ſells his lettuce ar?” 
Let us ſuppoſe a farthing; he that buys 
Bears off the purchaſe, but lays doun the price; 
Your ſallad wams theſe KS bs you win hold. 
Ihe, ſmall equivalent for which chey⸗ "re ſold ; 
Nor is your caſe a jot the worſe for this, 1 5 


For as the lettuce, which he bought are . 
So yours, who did not buy, the farthing is. 


_ 'Thus if you're not invited out to dine, 
You pay not for his meat, nor for his wine; 


Fot he (be not decciv d) who entertains, 
'Doth it not gratis, he too looks tor gains; 


* 
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Right bounteous tho? he ſeems; he ſells his meat, 
And praiſe expects for every bit you eat; 
Each luſciousdraughit, each eee. 

Is but a ſpecious-ſtare, a tempting want 

You the rich: entertainment dearly buy 

By mean, obſequious, ſervile flattery. *: 
If tten theſe things thut muſt be purchard thes; 
Seem uſeful to youand commodious . 
Lay down the value, do not think to get, 
Unleſs you glve the rate at which they're ſet. 
"Theſe if on eaſier terms you would provide, 
And without paying for them be ſupply'd, 5 
How can your fooliſh wiſh be ſatisfyd?ꝰ 
Well then, but ſhall I nothing/have'inſtead _ 

© Of this dear feaſt, that (till yuns in my head? 
Jes, if you're not isſatiable, you have Wet 
Enough in lieu thereof, yawre not a ſlave; | 
You haye not prais'd him who's below your hate, 
You've not admir'd his dinner, nor His plate, 
Nor paſt a complement againſt your will, 
Nor in low cringes ſhewn your aul wurd skill, 
Nor fed his dogs, to ſhew the vaſt reſpect 

The maſter of the fav'rites may expect; 

Nor did you admire his ſumptuous furniture, 
Nor all that ci vil inſolence indure, 

With which at meetiig he informs you how, 
When you depart his preſence, you muſt bow: 
Nor have you born his arrogance: and pride, 
While he ſurveys his board on ev "ry fide, 

And fancies that he's bountiful and great, 

And thinks he makes you happy by his meat. 

Ml.. 
Nature's deſighs decrees, and will we read ? 


In things, concerning which we're all agreed; 
Which no e or controverſy need. 
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As ay, your neighbour's boy hath broke a glaſs, 
You're apt to cry, T heſe things muſt come to paſs. 
So if your own be broke, you ought. from thence 
To learn to bear it with like patience, -- 
As if *twere his ; thence by degrees aſcend :. 
As thus, ſuppole your neighbour loſe a friend, / 
Bury his wife, or ſon; I know you'll cry, 
Tis not ſo ſtrange a thing that mortals die. 
But ſay the caſe be yours, the loſs your own. 
Then what a howliog's there, what Fenz moan. 
What tears you ſhed? © Ah me! forlern l undone! 
I've loſt, you cry, I've loſt my only fon! . 
Ihe innocent, ſweet, beauteousyouth-is dead, 
* He's gone, and all my jeys are with him fled! 
When ail this while you ſhould remember how 
Your neighbour's cafe, like yours, affected you 
Without a ſigh, without tear, or groan, 
You bore his loſs, and fo eld bear you r own, 
| Xu 

As no man ſets up marks chat he may mils, 
So no ſuch real thing as-ill there is: 
For ſhould we grant chat ought in nature's ill, 
*T would argue cruelty, and want-ofgkill.. — 
In the great artiſt, who all wiſe and kind, - 
Nothing that is not for · thy good deſign d, . 
Nothing to grieve, or to torment thy mind. 
I his you think wiſely anſwer d, when you ſay. 
Suppoſe a ruffian beat me on the way, 
Or force me publickly in open ſtreet, 
Jo take a kick from ev'ry flaye Lmeet. 
Vajuſt the violence, not can I bear 
8 duch an affrent: I muſt be angry. here: 


*Tw'n you'll ack: nowledge this to be an ill 


of + bus you remain in your old et tor ſtill. 
Cork! | 
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I thought that we had clear'd that point before 
With ſuch plain proof, that it requir'd vo more: 
I ſhew'd you 'twas no ill, and bid you blame 
Falſe notions, the baſe iffue of your brain, 
You're angry at the man who did expoſe 
Your body to the injury of blows, 
And yet expoſe your mind to grief and pain, 
As oft as any railer's pleas'd to tain 5 
With vile reproach the beauty of your name. 
gJodge theti yourſelf, bur judge impartially, 9 
'ho's guilty of the greater injury, 5 
Since you expoſe your mind, your body he. 
To grieve, be angry, envy, or to hate, 
Are ills indeed, but ſuch as you create: 
For theſe let not kind nature be arraign'd, 
You, only you are to de juity blam'd. 
Wberefote in er*ry-thing-you undertake, 
Let judgment ſit, and oſt inquiry make 
Of all preliminaries leading to 
The aftion, which you have deſign'd to do; 
Of ex'ry conſequence: and accident, 
That probably may wait on the event. 
Be {ure that you can bear it, though it be 
Reproach, or blows, or death, with bravery; 
Which if you careleſsly neglect to weigh, 
Though brisk and vig*rous at the firſt eſſay, 5 
You'll meet ſome ſhameful hindrance by the way. 
XXXIV. 
vou ſay you'd win the olive crown, and luſt 
To reap the harveſt of th* Olympick duſt ; 
That hiſtory may reckon by your name, 
From the great year when ſuch a one o'ercame 5 
Tis brave, and by che gods I wiſh the ſame ; 
But then conſider firſt what muſt be done, 


Through what a cour ſe of hardſhips you muſt run 


a * 


ur 


Sometimes the horn, or the ſhvill trumpet ſound, 
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F'er you proceed, and what may be th event, 
And conſequence of fuch a great attemps: / | 
With a ſttict courſe of life you muſt begin; 
Confin'd by methods and ſharp diſcipline; 
According to direction you muſt eat 
Nothing that's bgil'd, and fuck a kind of ment 
As is allow'd; then you muſt drin no wine, 
Nor yet cold water, and obſer ve your time 
For exerciſe, you muſt yourlelt | inure, 
The ſummer's heat and winter's cold t'indure. 
Theſe preparations made, you then mult try. 
If poitibte, to gain the victory, | 
And that nor without labour, ae harm, | 
Or loſs of ribs, perhaps a leg or arm; (down, 
And when whole pecks of duſt you've ſwallow'd 
Been lalb'd, and al} things requiſite have beg 
*1is e that yoa may loſe the crown. | 
Theſe hazards when youthr6ughly haveſurvey'd, : 


You ſtin may venture on; nor be diſmay'd, 

You'll find the burthen dighter- which n 
6 weigh'd, 

Elſe you'll deſiſt, and jade tike wanton boys, 

Who, tir'd and pleapd with novelty. of toys, 
tce warm in one, begin another play, f 
nd fcorn the tedious {port of yeſterday: 

Who ſometimes pipers, wreſtlers repreſent, 

Or with cough cudgel try their hardiment; 


Act tragedies, and kill without a wound: - - 

T houghtleſs as they, one while your hand you'll 
Wy! 

In wreſtling, fencing next, then etty 7. : 

In rhet'rick, nay, perhaps philo buy, 

But fail in each; and all theſe pains beſtow, 

Ridiculous as polible to grow, 
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And make:a wond*rous buſtle to expreſs 
A rev'rend, and more ſerious childiſhneſs, 
Like a grave ape, whom nature did create 
A type of you, who can but imitate; 
Who one thing now, another ſtraight admire; 
Who, hurried: on with violent dgfire, - 
Plunge over head and gars, before you know 
How deep the filent ſmoathefac'd waters flow, 8 
Or weigh the hardſhips you muſt undergo. 
Thus ſome, when any much-fam'd man they ſpy 
Admir'd for wiſdom, and for modeſty, 
Much liſten'd to, and courted ev'ry where, 
And then, perhaps, ſome grave quotation: hear, 
Hq true ſpeaks Socrates! nor can it be 
That any ſhould diſcour ſe as well as he! 
Are taken with an itch of being wiſe; _ _ 
They too, forſooth, muſt needs philoſophize. 

5 XXXV. 5 

Having conſider'd thus what's to be done, 
The hazards, bardſbips, and the riſque you run, 
Conſider with what ſtrength you are endow'd, 
What. nature for th? encgunter hath allow'd; 
As it you aſſect th* Olympick exerciſe, LOVE . 
Examine well your back, your ſhoulders, highs, 
What brawn, what finews for the enterpriſe | 
Nor will each fort of ſtrength ſuit each exploit, 
"This runs, that leaps, this wreſtles, throws the coit;. 
So if the coinbai with yourſelf you try, 
And by ſtr it methods of philoſophy 
Jour own rebellious paſſions ſtrive to tame, 
And thus a more illuſtrious conqueſt gain, 
You can't expect t' indulge aud gratify 
'Your genius with aceuſtom'd luxury. 
Nay, tis a contradiction, tis t obey 
Thoſe very luſts you mean to drive away. 
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You ſhould conſider whether you tart bear 
The want of far-fetch'd dainties, tratel'd chear: 
You ſhould confider whether you can dine, 
Without a catalogue of coftly wine, 
Whether that ſqueamitſhneſs you can forget, 
That makes you keep an almanack for meat, 
That makes you ſweat, and faint” whert you be- 

Neri 10 n boon. N f 2 
A novelty that's more than one day ed; 
And to be ſhort and ſerious, what you think 
Of roots ſor food, and the eold ſtream for drink. 
Philoſophy's like ſome brave heroe bred, 
Wich labours harden'd, and with hardſhips fed: 
Awake (ihe cries) and let the early fon _ 
* Blaſh that he ſees his vigilance outdond; 
Ariſe, purſue, prets forward, drive away ? 


« With chearful til the tedious ling*ring day, 


+ Buſineſs thy ſport, and Jabour be thy play. 


You ſhould contider how you can diſpenſe 

With leariug home to gain experience; 

How you can parc with friends and native air; 
How the fatigues of travel you can bear; 

How in a thread-bare garment, old and torn, 
You can endure the flights, and faucy ſcorn 

Of pages, grooms, Who, in proud liv'ries dreſt, 
Fancy a tatter'd coat a mighty jeſt: 

How it will reliſh with you to be us'd 

Worfe than the baſeſt ſla ves, to be refus'd 

All honour, power, and ttuſt, preferment, place, 
Not to be call'd your worſhip, ityl'd your grace, 


In theſe examine weil yourſelf, and try 
Whether you're willing, at ſuch rates, to buy 2 
Freedom, a quiet mind, and conſtancy : 4 


Leſt like the boys I told you of, you prove 
Now a philoſopher, then fall in love - 


* V * . 
h . 
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With frotby ttaſli of otators, and thence _ 


Straight a collector of th” exe ſe commence; 


Then tir'd with this, your fond deſires dilate, 
And wiſh to be a miniſter of ſtate. 
Theſe are wide contraries, as oppoſite; 
As virtue is to vice, as black to white; | 
Lou can but make one fingle man, and he 
A wiſe good man, or fooliſh knave maſt be; 
He the full ſway over himſelf muſt have, 
Or be to things, not in his pow'r, a ſlave: | 
Skill'd in theſe, inward arts, or thoſe without, 5 
Be wiſe, or herd amongſt the common rout ; { 
Or a philoſopher, o or a; M V 
"oe V | 

Let. your ood and ſervices agree, 
Aud be proportion'd to the quality 
Of him, to whom theſe ſervices you pay. 
Js he your father? Know yon muſt obey, 
And cheriſh him, conſidering all his care 
For you, when weak and helpleſs yet you were; 
And bear with him in all * thn knowing how 5 


Nature oblig'd him to be kind to you: 

All this to gratitude itſelf is due. 

Le heard your peeviſh brawling, ſtrove & allay 

Yeur childiſh wrath, and wip'd your tears away; 

And can't you bear an angry word, or blow | 

From one f indulgent, one that lov'd. you ſo? 

Who gave you being, u ho may well be faid + 

IJ wice to have given you life in that he fed, 5 

In that with ſo much tenderneſs he bred 

Your younger years? Oh! bur, (perhaps you 
ſa | 


I 
He's wicked and ſevere, I can 'r obey.” 
A lame excule, let him be whathe will, 


Moroſe, or wicked; he's your father ſtill ; 


1 
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hate*er his morals are, he may expect 

From you at leaſt a filial reſpect; "FI 

You can't believe that nature's bound to fad 2 

A parent for you fuited to your mint. 

Well, but you think your brother injures you's ; 

You ask me here what nature bids you do? 

Nature obligeth you to paſ ls .1 it by, 

Bids you neglect the fancy d jury, 

Nor mind what's done by him, 12 bids you new 

X. he hearty love you to your brother owe, 

Which can't be ſhewn by more commodious light, 

Than when, you oppoſe | your | goodneſs to his 
ſpight ; , 

And what long fince I told you, think on til, 

No one can injure you. againſt your will; 

The wrong yon ſuffer doth from fancy grow, 

You then are hurt when you imagine fo, 

If by this ſteady balance then you try, 

The mutual duties of ſociet7). 

Which men to meu, is Spa to attend 
owe, 

Which ſoldiers to their general thoula bew, 

Which citizens ſhould pay their magiſtrate ; 


You'll grant they're to be paid without debate, 
Offence, of envy, prejudice, or hate. 
XXX VII. 

In this the main point of religion lies, 
To have right notious of the deities ; - 
As that ſuch beings really are, that they | 
Govern the world with juſt aud prudent fray, 
"That cheartully you are oblig'd r'obey 
All their commands, well ſatisfy' to reſt 
On what they do, as order'd for the beſt; 


That whatfgever is by them decreed, 
From an all-knowing wildom doth proceed, 
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Thus their wife g5vettment you'll fear to blame, 
Or, as neglected, peeviikly complam: © 
But *tis not likely you fhould have this ſenfe, 
Theſe reverent rtotions of their providence, 
Nor can you without murmuring reſent, 

Their partial, and unequal management, 

If you diſtingulſh into good and ill, 

Things not depending on your pow'r and will. 
Now if thefe attributes of bad and good, 

Of things within your pow'r be underſtood, 

You lay the fault at your own door, and clear 
The gods of being partial and fevere: 
But it you th that outward things cart be 
dome good, ſome bad; with this abſurdity 5 
You wonnd the goodnefs of the deity; | 
Your God a vile malicious fiend you make, 

Crucl, or weakly, given to miltake. 

Whom, when you tooliſh}; averſe wonld fly © 
Death, or like natutal neceffity; © 
Or any thing, which you hate wiſh'd for, miſs, 
You needs mult hate, and fay the fault is his, 
To whom, though he hath kindfy given you will 
To viſh or not to with, you impure the ill; 
And, as“ tis nat'ral, with like hate reflect 

On him the cruel canfe, as on rh? effect. 

Ioſects, and bruteʒ themſelves have thus much ſenſe, 
Alike © abhor thꝰ offender aud tit” offence; 
Thus a fierce cur follows and bites the ſtone, 
And then purſues the man by whom *cwas thrown: 
As on the contrary, they love, they admire, 
What ſerves their wants, and anſwers their deſire. 
And none, ſure, but a mad-man, can rejoyce 

Jn that which plagnes him, ruins, and deſtroys, 
Hence tis the father's hated by the fon, 
Hence tis the grave old man grows troubleſome; 


* If we may only wiſh for what we may 
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The dry bones keep him from a large eſtate, 
To which he fears he ſhall ſucceed too late: 
He therefore daily wiſhes he were dead, 
That his kind heir might flouriſh-in his fleads 
Hence that pernicious fatal war aroſe, 
V hich Thebes. to blood and ruin did expoſe.: 
For proud Eteoeles reſelv'd to reign, 
And Polynices would his right maintain; 
For both would rule, and both would be obey' d. 
Each thought his brother did his right invade; 
Each thought deminien was a ſov'yeign good, 
Each would affest his int'reſt with his blood. 
Hence 'tis the ploughman, when tempeltuous raink 
Or drought-have render'd all his labour vain, 
Rails on the gods: Hence tis the ſailor raves, 
When toſs'd with farious winds, 0 Brea: aVaing 
waves : 
Hence tis tbeimerchany curſes, if he fail. 
Of a quick market, or againfullales. - _ 
Hence they, who Joſe, children. or wife, complain 
That they, alas! have ſacrifie'd in vain: 
Whate'er they ſufter, vainly wiſh, or fear, 
The gods, for certain, all the blame maſt:bear, 
Nor are they, pieus longer than they Red, 
The gods are grateful, in remembranee kind + [ 
Only devout While favours they obtain. 
They make religion but a kind of gain. 
Now he that only wiſheth. things may Nn. 
uſt as they are, as the bleſs'd gods decree, 4 
hoſe wie averſion only doth decline 
Things he hath pow'r to ſhun, can ne er repine, 
Nor be provok'd to murmur or blaſpheme, 
Nor through falſe notions lay the fault on them; 
He's the true pious man. But here you'll ſay, . 


{ — 
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* Beſtow upon ourſelves, pray where's the need 
That we raife temples, or that victims bleed? 
* Why ſhould we preſents on their altars lay? 
And why with incenſe court them ev'ry day? 
Where's the reward for this? What's the return 

* Of all rhis ſmoak, and the perfumes we burn?!“ 
Will you not worthip then, unleſs you have 

All that your luſt and avarice can crave? 
Methinks they've given enough, in that you live 
Under their prudent care, who know to give 


Better than you to ask; who that beſtow, 


Which moſt for your convenience they know. 
Let's add to this (if this will not ſuſſice 7 5 
1 hey've made you capable of being wiſe, : 


Are theſe mean reaſons why you facrifice ? 


Wherefore your off'rings and oblations pay 
With uſual rites, after your country's wa; 
Let them be given, as What you really owe, © 
Without th' alley of vanity or ſhows © 
Not niggiruly nor with deo great ex penee; 
With all devotion, care, and diligence. 
2657 36 elne v5 2 33h 

When yon conſult the oracle, or thoſe * 
Who the deep ſeerets of the gods diſcloſe, - 
Whole with a'tivine, prophetic tage, 
The will of hea vn, and irs decrees prefage, . ' 
Tis plain, the dark evem you catiuot tell, 


Elſe why do you conſult the oracle? 

But if you're a philoſopher, you know 

Thus much at leaſt of it before you ge; 
That if of things not in our pow'r, th erenr' 
Muſt be infallibly indiſteren : 
you draw high 


Nor good, nor bad. When therefore 
J ke hallow'd cayern of the deity, 
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The Wil, and the decrees of fare ti inquire, © 
Approach without averſion, or deſire; 
Elſe to the ſacred vault yon N trembling come. 
Like men who are arraign'd, to hear their doom 
And know, that wWwhatſoe er the fares otdain, 
From thence, at leaſt, this benefit-you gain, 
That, rightly uſing this or that decree, 
You make a virtue of neceſhey-; 
And what this benefit doth moſt inhance, 
*T'is ſuch as will admit no hinderance. 
Therefore with courage to the gods repair, 
To whom you freely may your doubis declare, 
1 As to yout ſrieuds in whom you molt conſide, 
: Whoſe prudence and integrity you've iry"&; 
And what they bid you do, let it be dune 55 
With. the moſt prudent care, rememb' ring whom 
Lou choſe for counſollors, whom. you ie b 
If theiti advice yourllightof, di ſreſpect- | 
Nor muſt vo ev ry Ile doubt propoſe): , Yi 2824 
J'o their diy inities, but ſuch as thoſc. 4 * 
Which, as wite Soorates Was wont to . 
Are very, dark; abſtruſc. and out o th way; 
Such as are clear di by their events alune, - 
Which hy no human methods can be ſhown. | 
You muii not ſuch. light queries here propound, 
Which every man of common ſenſe. may found: 
As whether med'cines.can reſtore the dead. 
Or hellebare can purge a madinan's head 
No riddies here iu which-old wives delight, 
With whiel-thoſe aged Sphynxes paſs the night; ; 
Nor ſuch a knot as catily's unty'd, | 
A Nor queſtiaas which by ſie ve and ſheers are try d: 
hk But ſomething difficult, and much.invoiv'd, 
q Fit only by a god to be reſolv'd. 
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Therefore when reaſon ſays you're bound t oppoſe, 
Though hazarding your life, your conatry's foes, 
And with heroic danger to defend 
Him you thirſk worthy to be call'd your friend, 
What need of heay”nly information here, 
Of prophet, augur or aſtrologer ?.. 
Nothing hut falſhood, or baſe cowardice, ' 
Can make a ſcruple of a caſe like this, 
vince reaſon hath determin'd long ago, 
Whether you ought t expoſe yourſelf or no. 
Nay, let's fappoſe that you're reſoly'd to try 
This dubious weighty point by angury, 
And that by ſome unlucky omen's meant” * 
Death, or the loſs of limbs, or banichment; 
Yer ſhould theſe miſchiefs really enſue, 
Which by. fereboding figns do threaten you, 
In ſpighrof exile, wounds, nay death, * 
Be to your friend. and to your country =_” 
And reaſon ſtill commands you to redre 
The one in danger, th' other in diſtreſs. 
Remember how that miſcreant was us d. 
Who this kind office to his friend refus d, 
By the juſt oracle, who drove away 
Thy ungrateful wreech. and thus was heard to lay: 
* Be gone, thou baſe deſerter of thy friend! 
Thy prefence doth our deity oftend. 
Thou ſaw'ſt the murd'rer give che fatal wound, 
Thou ſaw'ſt thy friend lie welt'ring on the ground; 
© Wichqut concern thou didſt behold him bleed, 
And not relieving, did'ſt approve the deed. 
« Depart, for thou, even thou, thy friend halt ſlain: 
Hence, thou abandon'd wretch, thou dolt our 
ſhrine 4 Fry 1 
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Frame to 3 ſome forns fone rules 
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Which whether to yourſelf you live recluſs, - 
Or vhich in cofvex ſation yow may uſe } 
For thereare dangers, which the wiſe would fly Mu” 


Both im retirement and focier. 
For neither can a ſhip with fafery ide n 


Within her port, if not with cables ry'd;; 


IT IS 


Nor can ſhe be ſecure, when under ſail, 
Though in fair weather with a proſp'rous ley: | 
Unleſs known:rules, by long experience:try'd; *> 


Her well- ſpread canvas, and her rudder 


Nor only in the mein do tempeſts roar, 


They ſtrike the flats: and ciot vm the ſnore; 


Aud ſxilful fatlors with juſt reaſon doubt 
Dangers wichin, as well las thoſe : without. 


Let nodes üben be your greateſtieare F 
In human converſation,» aid beware _ 


AL. 


an 


Of being over ralkative;/-and ſkug®- -r 


That lewd perpetual motion of the tongue, 


That itch of ſpeabing much, and be content 
That your diſcourſe (thqugh ſhort) be — 8} 
Aud when occaſion ſerves, then ſpeak your ſenſe, 
Without an orer-weenirig) confidence. 

Nor catch at ev'ry bait, nor open at 
ihe common opportunities of chat: 
As, ſuch a fencer play'd his part with skill, 


That, like a wreſtler; breaks what rib he will ? 
That ſuck a borſe is of the ſleeteſt kind, 


And that his dam engender'd with the wind; 


* 


D 


your liſe, on which to ** your eye, | 
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That a full cry of deep-thbiith'd, long-car'd hounds 

Is the moſt ſweet and raxiſhing of ſounds: 

That ſuch a lord with the beſt wines doth treat, 

Has the beſt-cook, is the beſt read in meat. (crowd, 

Theſe are the thread bare themes that ploaſe ihe 

The ignorant, the thonghtleſs, and the: rcd“ | 

But chieflycſhun difeoutſe concerning men. 

Nor fondly this man praife, and that condemn ; 

For all immad”rate, and too laviſh praite, 

Too great ah expectations apt to raiſe; 

And by reribng athers you expreſs - 

LVour little wifdom; but much ditterneſs: 

Nor with abſurd compariſons defame 

One man, by adding to another's name: 

For thus, by way 

Sets oft che — to raiſe; N 

With bench you r that with bays, 
Among warf whom you may be free 


I vain, or:frivolons their converſe. be, 


Or ſeem to ſavour of indecency, 

Alter the ſubjefts _ — invent 

Some profitable; pleaſing argument, 

Which, bike a gentle tide, with eaſy force 

May ſlop the current of the firſt diſcourſe : 

But among ſtrangers learn to hold your tongue, 

Your good intentions may be conttru'd wrong, - 

You may be term'd impertinent or rude, 

Wiſe out of ſeaſon, and be Qid t'intr ude. 

IL. : 

Laughter, if rightly us'd, may be confeſt: 

In ſome ſort to: diſtinguiſh man from beaſt, 

While by due:management it is altay*d,; 

While the ſtrict rules of reaſon are obey'd; 


I 


{ 


** 7B 


of foyle, the one's diſgrace 4 | 


Too juſt a blemiſhi vn your 
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But ſhews, if orer - loud, or orer-long, 


Your head. but weak,-altho! your: — . your 
For evin a ſmile, non its pr 


lament tim F016 
Bur cauſeleſs laughter at ach thing you ſes; 
That grinning of the thoughilefs mobile; 
That Jenfelet gzping-mirth, that Berge 
Without. the provocation of 4j: — 
That wild convuſive wrkhing of the face, | 
Thar quite disfiguret it from what | it was, 
Poth — humanity fo little ſuit, 

It makes you but a Ciſferent ſort of brute · 


Avoid 4155 — 


of an-vath, or ino, | 
As ſeldom as you can, at leaſt forbear 


To bind if ro what on cannot do, 8 
And only to that whichies:in-y0u; - | 
For tis a wicked, — : 


To call the gods to cad ene 


To make them oh poſt, to r 
Thar to be-iruth, For — ear rd 
If with Gelben vou can, decliae | 
All publie feaſts, and dearn at home tobink - 
Mich ſober food, at your on charge eulen; 
But if oblig'd, in point of enen 
To eat abroad, bem it your care to ſhun - 
The vulgar dregs of converſation ; ' 1 


- 8 —— and dirty jefts, 


Then 

For if your 

Soon grow as diſſoluie and lewd as they; 

For there's contagion in each word they ſpeals; 

Each ſmile they make, 3 they break; 
2 


merriment of greaſy feaſts: 
company be lewd, you may 
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Their very breath envenoms all the chear, 
As if the Harpye · iſters had been there 
Thus hurtful vapours, riſing from the vround; 
Poiſon whate'er they meet, leave nothing ſound. 
Thus a blear'd weeping eye is apt to malse 
"Ft" infected eyes of the beholders ae 
Thus ſneep diſeas'd, pall'd wine, corrupted fruit, 
If mix d, the healthful, re ſound, pollute. 


For meat. 25k. coats, houſe, ben, and 
the reſt, | 
Which chiefly are the body” 8 nr | 
'Take this preſcriptibia.; you may ſafely uſe 
Such a proportion as will moſt conduee 
To the internal welfare of your mind. 
And that's as much as nature hath defign'd. 
Take juſt as much of each, as may ſuffice 
For beach, aud ſtrength'ning af your faculties; 
What your neceſſities require, but bly 
Whatever tends to pride, or juxury. 
The frugal belly's eafily ſupply'd, _ 
With wholeſome, homely fare well latify'd 
Nor, hungry, doth abſtain. from meat, ' becauſe 
Not dreſs'd with art, with ſome peculiar fauce: 
Nar, thirſty, do you ſtay for. choice of wine; 
Nor do rich delicates your parts refine: 
Nay, the mind ſurfeits as the body doth; 
Intemperance hath the ſame efte& on both. 
Our anetftorson roots and acorns fed, 
Dranla the cool brook, nor felt an aking head | 
Witkout diſeaſe or: pain they liy'd to tee- | 
A numerous, and a well- grown progeny; 
And were, no doobt, as witty and as wiſe, 
Without the helps 6: ſtudied rarities, 
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An home-ſpun ſuit, tho? coarſe, will keep you warm, 
And the keen winter's rigout will di ſarFm, 
Better than coſtly robes of Tyrian dye, 

Beſet with pearl, or rich'embroidery. 7. 

Nor netd you ſuch a ftately houſe, as may 
Afford a different room for every day ' - * 
Thro' the whole year, with a large ſpacious ball, 
Since one ſmall room may ſerye inſtead of all; 
Since you in one may eat, drink, walk, and beg. 
And why ſo many ſer vants will you keep 

Where's the neceſſity of all this ſtate : Io 

Js jt below you on yourſelf to wait? 


Have you not limbs, andhealth, and ſtrength, to do 


Thaſe offices which they perform for you? 

But you, perhaps, believe tis baſe, and mean, 

On your own ſtrength, on your own legs to lean. 

And vainly think >. og granted and'allow'd, | 

That to be generous is to be proud 

And therefore when you re pleas'd to take che ait, 

By brawny flayes you're carried in a chair; 

Therefore you hire a cook to dreſs your meat, 

Tis much you do not think 'tis mean to eat. 

5 XLVI. 
Before you're marrĩe l, ftrive to live as free 

As poſſibly you can from venery ; 

Though tis @ luſt of a rebellious kind, 

That owns the leaſt ſubjection to the mind, 
h'eſtfort of Neth, of blood, the furious horle, 
That bears agaiult the bit with headilrong force; 

Let you're oblig'd in juſtice to refrain, 

And to preſerve your body without ſtain: 
For as you think *rwould leſſen your repute 
To marry with a common proſtitute, 

So you're oblig'd to give yourſelf entire 
To the chaſte arms of her whom you admire; 


NJ 
* 
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But if you're borne ſo forcibly away, 

As not. for Hymen aud his rites to ſtay, 

Yer ſtill your country's laws claim juſt r hect; 
Though you the rules of cbaſtity neglect; 
Though. ne er ſo rampant, ſure you may abſtain 
From what's forbidden; from unlawful gain; z 
As from adultery ; nor need you wrong 
Another; though your luſts be n&er ſo 3 
Since there are other liberties allow d, 
Taſſ wage this · ſcorching fever of the blood. 

But if yore throughiy mortify'd, aud find 

No inclination. left ſor wo nanbind. 

+ Let grow not proud upon't, nor thoſe accuſe, - 
Who courttheſe-ſenſual-pteaſures you refuſe; 
Nor. boaſt your virtue ſuch, that you 
The weak attractions of a pleaſing eye: 

That you, for ſooth, are cold. as Soythian i ice; ? 
For boaſting is a moſt intemp'rate vice. 
Not worſe the wanton ſport that you deſpiſe. 2 
No, 'tis the leach'ry of the mind, for which 
There's no excuſe of fleſh and blood, an itch 
Of being prais'd, which racher than you'll wand, 
wy 2 you! Your:cit are your own iy cophant. 
XL VIII 

NN hen you're inſormd that apy one thro ſpi; »ht 

Or an i!lmatnr'd, feurrjlous delight 


oy rihng, flanders you, or doth eds = p, 
doing ſorzethins baſe, Or ſcandalous, C 
Diigniet not yourtels for an excuſe, : 


Nor, bluſt'ring, ſwear he wrongs you with alye, 
Nut 11 ght th? abuke, and. make this calm reply: 

' Alas! he's ignorant! ſor had he known 

My other faulis and follies, he had ſhewn 
I hoſe too, ror had he ſpoke oi this alone, 
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3 
XLVIII. IN 
There's no great need that you ſhould oft appear 
At ſhews, or help to crowd the theatre. 
But if it be expected you ſhould be 
Amongſt the reſt at the ſolemnity, via 
Of ſacred: ſports, when ds requir Ache all, | 
Should join: to celebrate the ae ee 
See with indifference; and lay aſide- 
Partiality; and wiſh on neither ſide; | 
And be not more concern'd for bat you ſee 
Than your own quiet and tranquillity. 
Be theſe your main concern, your greateſt care, 
And uilli that things may be juſt as they, are, 
And that the victory may fall to him. 
Who gains the day, whodoth the gar land win; 
Kor while to neither, to yourſeif you're kind, 
Nor can you any diſappointment find. 
Be not tran{ported, do not laugh aloud, 
Nor roar it conſort with the cul crowd. 
Wien the ſhew's ↄver, hen from thence you come, 
Diſpute not, much concerniug what, was, done: 
As. who's the talleſt fellow of his hand, 1 
Who beſt the lance, who belt the {word commands, 
Or whether ſuch a-one; was fairly lain SN 
This is 0 act th' encounter. o'er Again, | 
But ſay you out-taik the-othec, win the prize, 
Are you a. jot the better, or more wile ?. 
Yuu only ſhew that you admire the ſport, 
When there's no tolerable reaſon for't: 
And why ſo great a. wonder is it made, : 
That a man's quick, or dext'rous at his trade? : 
That one of greater ſtrength, or greater ill, 
Should get the better? that a ſword will Kill? 


c 1 
75 
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| XLIX 

| Avoid, if poſſible, thi impertinence 
Of thoſe: ae) proſtitute their eloquence; 
Who with'a long harang ue frem'desk or ſtage 
Both the rich mobile, and poor engage: 
For what advantage are yo-like to gain, 
By hearing fonte one a whole Hour declaim, 
While Alexanderts juſtiee he commends, 
For murder ing all his beit and truſtieſt friends? 
How are you better d by a tunꝰ'd diſcourle 
Of Phalaris's buff, or Sinon's horſe? 
Or a'deicription that's def on'd to ſhe w 
The various cours of the heavenly bow, 
In a diſcourſe almo{t as long as it, - 
Which the vile tiling ſcribbler rakes for wit? 
M hat wifdom can you learn from Circe's i, ? 
From Hecubi turn'd-biteh, or Seyila's dogs 
Fi om weep! ng Niobe transform'd to ſtone. 
| Or bloody ereus feeding on his ſon? 
| But if in manners you're oblig'd t'attend, 
Becauſe perhaps he author is your friend; 
Or if that tyram, cuſtom, bring you there, 
Be grave, but not moroſe, nor too ſevere, 5 
Nor play the critie, nor be apt to jeer; 
Nor by detraction ſeek inglorious praiſe; 
Nor ſeem to weep, when he y our uy would raiſe; 
Nor grin, nor ſwear, when ſome fad paſſion tries 
To draw the brinith humour from your eyes; 
Nor to the company ditturbance cauſe, 
By finding fault, or clamorous appl. uſe; 
Be ſober aud ſedate, nor give oltence 
Or to yourlelt, or to 4 audience. 

W hen you have ought to do, or are to treat 


Wich pertons whole authority is great, 


j 
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Let Soc rates and Zeno ſhew you how.. 
And what their prudence would think fit᷑ to dork 
Were they to manage this affair fox you. : 
With what a temper, how ſerene and brave, 


Tn ſuch a cafe, would they themſelves behave? 
For neither would they crouch, nor * thro” 


fear; 


Nor would they rude or inſolent appear; 


Nor would they any thing unſeemly ſays 

Nor yet through flatt'ry give the cauſe away. 

By theſe great patterns act, you cannot fail 

N and courage, joyn'd, muſt needs prevail. 
LX 


Theſe things before-hand to yourſelf" WY 
When you're about to viſit one of thoſe, 
Who are call'd great; perhaps he's not withib. 
Or likely he's retir'd, nor to be ſeenn 
Perhaps his porter, ſome rough ſturdy boor, 


Amongſt che beggars — you from the low, 


Or when, at length, ibu have admittance got, 
His honour's buſy, or he minds — | 
But if in ſpight of each impedimenr,- 

Jn ſpight of ſlights, affronts, you ſtil] are bene 
To make this viſit, know you muſt diſpenſe 


 Withi-ſuch ſmall accidents, nor:take offence, + [ : 


When you're deſpis'd, nor with the vulgar cry 
Tis not ſo great a matter, what:care 12, 
In whom you through the viſard may diſcern 
(Howe'er they ſtrive to hid it) a donrcern; 
Who like, the fox in ÆEſop, ſeem to det | 
Thoſe grapes at Far ok ſour, they” cannot get, 
t + 2 

Boaſt nor in company of what you've done, 

What battles you have fought, what hazards run; 
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How firſt at ſueh a ſlege of ſuch a town, 
You ſcal'd the wal s, and won the mural crown; 
And how your skill and conduct gain'd the day, 
While hoſls of flaughter'd foes about you lay: 
For while your actions you ꝓour ſelf relate, 
Jou from your real meritsiderogate; 
With your own breath you blow away your praiſe, 
And orerthrow thoſe trophies you would raife ; 
You talk away thoſe honours you have got, 
While ſome detpiſe yuu, ſome believe yo nts: 
Nor -is't as pleaſant/or agreeable; | 
Jochem 40 hear, as tis to you to fell? 
What is't to them hat laurels you have gain'd! 4 
What dangers Fou 've-efcap'd, hat wonnds ſuſ- 
eas u cid 
Perhaps they faucy all dat you: have faid 
Doth but their floth, — H> opbraid, - 
And; vex' wor tir, ahey with you all the ame 
* wounds, aud dihip- 0 ns 
& HK. 
"Tis burz-docry forrof praiſe to be 
A droll. the jeſter orfſeachi company, 
A raiſer o loud daughter: a buffonn, 
Fhe ſportz and che diverſon of ce town. 
For he chat ſtrains to and humour all, 
Larohe:commaen dhor e ct ralk mult fall. 
He tbat would make. each merry, mult of force, 
Wich ewvry tolly temper this diſcourſe; 
Sometimes talk downright bawdry, then defy 
The gods, and laugh at dull morality. 
From ſuch behaviour, hat can you gpet' 
But to be laugh'd at and to loſe reſpect? 
You think yon Te much admir'd, thoꝰ much de- 
0 ceix' 
Lou're neither Joy qd, refoeted, nor bclicy'd, 
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For who would truſt, love, honeur, or commend 
The wretch, who for a jeſt betrays his friend; 
To whom there's nought ſo dear in hea vn or earth, 
He would not make the ſubject of his mirth? 
LI 
Lou make yourſelf contemptible and mean, 

A member of the rabble, if obſcene 
In converſation; -wherefore when you find 
Some one to lewd diſcourſe too much inchn'd, 
Lecture him ſoundly for it, if there: ek 
A fit convenient opportunity, rad 7 
Tell him he vents much filth, but little: wit, TT. 
And only gains th? applauſe of fools by it. 

Tell him 'tis fugh as ſome muſt needs reſent, 
Beſides *tis needleſs and itnpertinent. * 
Bur if by wine. or company engag d, 

He by your good advice may be enrag d, 
By ſilence, frowns or bluſhes ſhew that you 
That nauſeous converſation diſallow. 

LV. 
When ſome idea, that excites deſire, 

Courts you in all its beſt aud gay attire ; 
As when your fancy lays you on a bed 
Of roles, and twines myrtle round your head, 
Near am'rous ſhady groves, and-purling ſprings, 
While hov'ring Cupids fan you with their wings; 
While you in the dear fetters are confin'd, 
Of ſome ſoft beauty's arms. that's fair as kind; 
Take heech leſt here fo far you do purſue 
That fancy'd pleaſure, as to wiſh it true: 
You're juſt upon the precipice's brink, 
Pauſe thema little, and take time to think; 
Examine well the object, and compare 

The. 8 periods; waich alete are 
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T5 weeping penitence, and ſhort-livd bliſs, 
How long the one, how ſhort the other is; 
Toy in a nimble moment ends irs race” ; 


* 


And rueſol, pale repentance takes its place, 
And moves with a fad, ſullen, heavy pace, 
Attended all the way with groans and cries, 
Self-accufations, ſighs, and watry eyes: 
Think then what joy, and pleaſure you will find; 
That is, what peace, and quiet in your mind, 
How you will praiſe yourſelf, and bleſs your care, 
When you eſcape the dang'rous pleafing ſnare. 
But if yow thin the pleaſure may: content; 
So ſafe, agreeable, convenient, 5 ö 
As that'yon'l have ho reafon to repent; 
Take heed you be not by its ſweets ſubdu'd, 
Dragg'd by its ſmiling, force to ſervitude: 5 
And Sink how much ?tis better to be free, 
The conqu'ror of ſuch pow'rful charms to be, 5 
And triumph in ſo great a victory. 1 0 
LVI. 
3 hen you reſolve to do what's right and ſit, 
ſhould you thun being ſeen in doing it? 
V 5 ſhould you ſneak. or why avoid the light, 
Like conſcious bats, that only fly by night ? 
What thousch the vulgar, who all ſenſe diſclaim, 
That 'many-headed monſter without brain, 
Your actions through groſs ignorance condemn ; 
You're likely in the right, when blam'd by them. 
But if the action's bad, you ought to ſhun 
Th' attempting it, for 'tis not to be done. 
If good, what cauſe have you to dread or fly 
I heir falſe reproaches, and rule calumny ? 
LVII. 
As we ſpcak ſenſe, and cannot but be right, 
When we affirm tis cither day or night, 
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Put rave, and talk rank nonſenſe, when weſay, 
At the ſame inſtant, *tis both night and day: 


So *tis a contradicton at a feaſt, 
Jo take the largeſt ſhare, to cut the beſt, 2 N 
And be a fair and ſociable gueſt. 11 iti In 
You may, 'tis true, your appetite e 61 L 3u1] 
But not your company, nor treater pleaſe, 
Wherefore of this abſurdity beware, 1 vo ft 


Aud taken modelt and en equal ſhare, 80 
Nor think each ſav'r) Lit, that's there yout due, 
Nor let your entertainer bluſh for u. 
Yon may as well ſay 'tis both day, and night, — 
As {trive, at once, t'mdnlge your appetite, 55 4 
Aud pleaſe the reſt, and lum that doth invite. 
LVIIII· 4 — 

Tf you aſfume too great a cha Adder | $] 
Such as your ſeeble thoulders cannot bear, & 
You muit, at beſt, ridiculous appear. ; 1: 
Clad in a lion's ſkin, you only bray, y- 
Ihe cars ſtick out, and the dull aſs betray. 
Beſides you ſooliſhly negle the part, 


In which you might have ſhwen much skill and 


art, 5 
LIX. Wo 

As walking you tread warily, for fear 
You ftrain your leg, or Jeſt ſome nail ſhould tear 
Your feet, let the like caution be your guide, 
In all the actions of your life beſide. _ | 
Fear to offend your judgment, fear to flight 
Reaſon, th* unbiaſs'd rule of wrong and right, 
Under whoſe condu we more ſafely may 
Follow, where her diſcretion leads the way. 

As the ſhoe's made to ſerve and fit the foot, | 
As the leg gives the _—_—_ to the boct. 


— 
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So our poſſeſſions ſhould be meaſur'd by 
The body's uſe, and its neceſſity. 
If here you ſtop, content with what you need, 
With what will keep you warm, your body feed; 
Within the bounds of remperance you lives 
But if the reins you to your wiſhes give; 
If nature's limits you but once tranſgreſs, 
You tumble headlong down a precipice 
Into a boundleſs gulph : I his we may ſce 
If we purſue our former ſimile: 
For lets ſuppoſe your ſhoe made tight and fit, 
Strong, warm, and eaſy, as 'tis requiſite, 
What more can be deſired from a thoe ? 
*Tis all that hide, or thread, and wax can do. 
But if you look for more, you're hurry'd on 
Beyond your bounds, and then *tis ten to one, 
That it muſt be more modiſh, pink'd, and wrought, 
Then ſet with pearls, from fartheſt Indies brought, 
'Then with embroidery and purple thine; 
No matter if *ris uſeleſs, fo tis fine. 
So there's no farther ftay, no farther bound 
By thoſe, who exceed juſt meaſures, to be found, 
LXI. 

When women once their dear fourteen attain, 
They ſirſt our love and admiration gain; 
They miſtreſſes are call'd. and now they ſind, 
That they for man's diverſion are deſigu'd, 
To which they're not averſe: perceiving then 
That their preferment lies in pleaſing men, 
In being made companions of their keds, 
hey itraight begin to curl, t adorn their heads, 
To comb, perfume, and to conſult the glas, 
Jo ſtudy what attire commends a face, 
To practiſe ſmiles, and a beguiling air; 


Each thinks the is as happy as ſhe's fair, 
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As ſhe can pleaſe, as ſhe can conquer hearts: 
In theſe, and thouſand other ſuch like arts 
They place their only hopes, on theſe depend, 
And earneſtly expect the will'd for end. 
Wherefore 'tis fit that they be taught to know 
That theſe reſpects, and honours, that we me 
To them, on this account are only due, 
That as they're fair, ſo they are modeſt too; 
That they are ſpotleſs, grave, re ſerv'd, and wile, 
That theſe ingaging vir tues are the tyes, + 
That more oblige, than arts, or amorous eyes. 
OL KID + 5 / t 
In outward actions to ſpend tod much time, 
Is of ſtupidity too ſure a ſign; R 
As long to exerciſe, and long to eat, 4 5 
To ſpend whole days, at leaſt, to cram down meat, 
To try what drink your belly will contain, 
To be &ii20rg'd, to be piſs'd out again,  * * 
Then hatt at hour, like a dull grinning fool, 
To make wry faces over a cloſe-ſtool;- 
Or like a-brutiſh ſwine, in ſenſual ſtriſe/, 
To wallow out whole hours with your dull wife, 
When all this precious time ſhould be affign'd, 
For brave endeavours to improve your mind, 
LXIII. — 
If any ſtrive to injure, or defame | 
Your honour, filching from you your good name; 
Conſider, he believes this blame your due, 
That he doth only what he ought to do: 
For ?tis a thing impoſſible, that he 
Should fo in ſentiments with you agree, 
As not to follow his own bent of mind. 
And that to which his judgment is inclia'd.  - 
Now if through careleſsneſs he judge amiſs, 


He ſuffers moit, and all the harm is his, 
K. 2 
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He: truly ſuffers moſt, whoſe reaſon's light 
Is clouded o'er, whom error doth benight; 4 
He the affront to his own: reaſon gives, 


Who thinks wrong right, who: fallhapds truths 


believes. 


Then. why ſhould his miſtakes peer ſoul yormant? e 


His own miſtakes are his own puniſhnent: 
Ae wrongs his judgment, nor the truth, or yom 
Tou ſtill are guiltleſs, ſtill what's truth is true; 
Still 'tis a certain truth (whate'er he ſay) 
That whenſac'er the ſun appears, tis day. 
And thus prepar'd, you patiently may bear 

Bi. mdenels, and unmov'd his flandeps: hear, 
And calmly anſwer, that ſuch things to him 

. it to * done, fit to be ſaid, may leem. 

4: EUV. „ 

1 Joh 2 ſtrig enquiry. make, you "= ind; « 
That to each: thing, two handles are aſſign'd. 
One not to be endur'd, that will admit 
No touch, there's none, alas! can manage it. 
The other tractable, which every hand 


If then your brother injures you through pride, 
Or fraud, lay hold upon the ſafer ſide; 
And do not ſtraight examine his offence, 


Mich mod'rate skill and prudence- may command. 


"Touch'd with ioo deep, and too grieyous a ſenſe 


Of che wrong oſter' d, leſt you diſcompoſe 
Jour mind, and wrath to injury oppoſe; 
Leſt in a tempeſt you yourſelf engage, 
Which only ſerves to blow, t'inflame his rage. 
But rather think how near you are ally'd, 
That ſuch offences ought not todivide, 
And break x knot, which nature's hand hath 
ty 
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Remember all the happy years you ſpent 
Under one 100f, and the ſame inanagement; 
Rememb'ring this, you'll ſoon forget the 1. 
Your brother did ye your brother fall. 
. 

If I ſhould boaſt 1 wealthier am than you, 
It follows not that I am better to; 
If 1 ſhould ſay, I'm the more florid man, 
It follows not, I therefore better amn. 
It rather follows, I am richer far, 
"Therefore my well- fill'd bags the better adi 
My tongue is better hung, my phraſe more neat, 
'T herefore my language is the more compleat, 
Your bags and fluent ſpeech have fome rm iid 


— 


To being better, to more excellence, 
Put you are neither wealch, nor eloquence. 
| L XVI.. Un 


Doth any one bathe earlier than thexiine | 
That's uſually obſecv'd, or drink much wine; 
Ceuſure him not, nor fay 'tis not well done, 
Say only, he drinks much, or waſheth ſoon. 
For why ſhould you, "till you have underſtood 
His reaſons, judge his actions bad or good? 
Perhaps he waſheth early, with intent 
Thus to refreſh himſelf with watching ſpent. 
Whate'er your grave ſobriety may think; 

In him perhaps is temperauce to drink; 
Perhaps his con itution may require 

More wine, his lamp more oil to feed its fire. 
Firit know the reaſons then you may proceed 
With fafety to diſpraiſe, or praiſe the deed: 
Thus will you never aur action blame, 


And then on ſecond thought commend the fame, 
E. 4 
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LXVII. 

When you in ev'ry place yourſelf profeſs 
A deep phileſopher, you burexpreſs 
Much vanity, much ſelf-conceit betray, 
And ſhew you are not truly what you ſay. 
Amongſt rude ignorants, unthinkirg tools, 
To talk of precepts, maxims, and of ol 
Is to be laugh'd at, thought a banterer, 
For how can they approye beyond their ſphere: 
Your knowledge by your way of living ſhew, 
What is't; alas! to them, how much. you know? 
Aft as Four precepts reacly, as at a feaſt, | 
Kat as tis for, tis vain te teach the reſt 
How they fhould cat, who come but to enjoy 
The preſent chear, to ſwallow and deſtroy. 
Who come. to gormandize, and not ta hear. 
The ſober precepts of a lecturer. 
Let / Socrates inſtruct you to deſpiſe 
The fend deſire of. being counted wiſe, 
Who, being alk'd by ſome (x ho had deſign'd 
1*2&ront him with a jeſt) to be fo kind, 
As to inſtruct them how to ſind, and where 
There dweli ſome grave proſound philoſopher; 
Although the impudent regacit imply?d. 
That he was none, without concern, or pride, 
Or the leaſt ſhew of anger, led them thence 
Jo thoſe who feld philoſophy for. pence, 
Who publicly poſſeſs'd it as a trade, 
And. a good handſome income by it made. 

LXVIII. 

© When men of ſhallow heads themſelves advance 
Above their vſual pitch of ignorance, 
To talk of maxims and of rules; forbear 
'Tointcrpole your ſenſe, or meddle there. 
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Why ſhould you laugh at this, or that confute ? 
For what are you concern'd in the diſpute ?* _ 
What reaſon, or What oBligation lies _ | 
On you to-hinder them trom ſeeming wiſe? | 
Beſides, to be too much inclin'd.to ſpeak, . 
. your. mind's conſtitution ro be weak; 
our very love of. talking doth declare” 
How ill your principles diz zelted are, 0 
And that you do not. practiſe what you know, 
As. vomiting doth a Weak itamach how. 
O, but perhaps you. fancy „that they may 4 
Conſtrue your ſilence, i gnorance, and ſay 
That yu know, nothing; well ſuppoſe they do, 
If patiently you bear! it, know that 3 ou. 
Have the great work, begun, you now begin 
To. feel your precepts ſtrengthen you within. 
* Tis your behayzour that can-beſt expreſs 
The well digeſted maxims you. profeſs:  _ 
Thus well fed ſheep do not caſt up cheir meat, 
JO ſatisfy their ſhepherd what they ear, 
But what they eat, and "inwardly digelt, 
By fatneſs, fleece, and milk, they maaifelt. 
33 oh 
If you hare learn'd to live on homely foods 
To feed on roots, and Jupines, be not 5 . 
Since ex'ry beggar.may be prais'd for hat, 
He cats as little, is as temperate: 
So if you drink cold water, and abſtain: 
From all ſuch liquors as affect the brain. 
Why ſhould you ſeek gccaiions io deelare 
How moderate, how abſtemious you are? 
For what advantage by it can you gain, 
If in your ſober cups you. llill are vain ? 
Would you innure yourſelf to undergo: 


The wrath of winter, play with frolt and ſnow; 
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Let it not be in public, nor embrace 
Cold marble ftatues in the market-place : 
But would you to the very height aſpire 
Of bearing much, firlk bridle your deſire 
Ot being prais'd take water in your mouth 
When your parch'd vitals aimoſt crack with drought, 
And in the very pangs of thirſt reſtrain, | 
And without 2 ng ſir. it out again. 
ö 

The hopes and fears of a plebeian's mind 
To outward objects only are confin'd ; - 3 
Riches and pleaſures are his chief delight, | 
The prizes which” Engage his appetite? | - 8 
* bete lie thinks make him fortunate, if won, 
And if he fail, he's ruin'd and undone 
Nor has the fordid, thougktlefs thing, a ſenſe 
Of a more noble inward excellence. | 
But the. philoſopher” s exalted ſoul 
No tittte out Ward ttilles can controul; 
No promis'd joy, nor fear his mind affects, 
His good and iIl he from himſelf expects; 


Secure within himſelf, he can geſpiſe | | p 

The gaicties that charm the vulgar's eyes, 

And accidents, which weaker minds ſurpriſe. J 
LAXI. 


Such, and fo differing is the character 
Of the plebeian and philoſopher. 
Now the proficient, he that labours on 
Towards perfection, by theſe ſigns is known; 
He nd man blames, he no man doth condemn, 
He praiſeth not himſelf, nor other men, 
Boats not the greatneſs of his parts, nor ſhews 
On exety light occaſion all he knows ; 
Or if ſome rub or kinderance he fin 
In any cuterprize he had deſigu'd, 
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He blames himſelf.; if prais'd, he can deſpiſe 
The fulſome dawber, and his flatteries 
If blam'd, he doth not ſtudy a. defence, 
Leſt he be carried on with: vehemence: 
As men, who lately baye beep fick, take Gre 
Leſt theꝝ felapſo, and ventute not too far. 
T ill they — perſectly reſtor d; ſo u or 
Deghnes the making an apolog : 
Leſt he ſhould be too eagerly concern nn 
Before his ſtrength of mind be wel! nf 
All his deſires and his aver ſions fall 
Only on things which he his own ean call 
And as to things, in his on choice 4 1 
His appetite hd rules with caution ſtillil * 
What the world judgeth him, he values not, 
Whetheniphiloſopher or idjets-s | Ü 2 | 
In ſhort, he oer himſelf is as:a>ſpy,, - c 
He o'er his actions keeps a watchful CY 11 
As he would watch a knave, or hben. 

ILXXII. 

Doth any man look big, and boaſt that de 
Doth — Chryſippus thoroughly, 
That he hath digg'd the mine, and found the gat 
That he his da; Toh pretepte cantuntf old 
Say thus within yourſelfß Why what pretence 
* Would this man have to merit, if the ſenſe 
Of what Chryſippus writ were plain? but. I. 
Would ſtudy nature, and my thoughts apply 
Jo follow her.; but who ſhall lead me on, 


And ſhew the way! ' *Tis ime that 1 — 


Having made this enquiry, when 1 hear 
Chryſiꝑpus is the beſt interpreter, 

] che dark author ſtraightway take in band, 
* But his hard writings do not underſtand; 
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I find him diff cult, ahſtruſe, profound, 
' 1 ſome one ſeek, who his vaſt depth can found; 
After much ſearch I find him, but as yet, 
I hare accompliſh'd nothing that is great, 

Tin PBegin to prattiſe d hat J ſoaght, 


Wbarbe explains; whar great Chryfi _—_— 41K 


Then, and then only, is the garland v 
For practice is the ꝓtize for which we run. 

x It knowledge be the bound of my deſire, 
If learning him be all that I admire, 
k. I applaud myſelf, beeauſe I can 

xplain Chrytippus, a gramma rian, 

a in ead of a phiſoſopher, I grows 1 © 
For hat I ſhould have done, I only wr 
" Here's all the diffꝰrence between him, and we, 

* Chryſippus I expound and Homer he- 

All that 1 hate atchiev d is to explam 9 


Mbatgteat Chryſippus writ, and bluſh for ſhame 
That 


what he taught, I ſtiit am vain” 
LXXIII. 
To cheſe great rules wich couſtancy adhere | 
With noble reſolutions, pious fear; + 
Fear to recede from theſe, as you would dread 
To tear the ſacred garland from the head 
Of awful Jove, or wickedly'deny- 
To pay your vows made to the deity : 
And mind not what the thoughtleſs vulgar ſay, 
Whoſe words the winds blow with rank fogs away, 
Whoſe calumnies you can no more prevent, 
Than chain thoſe-roarers of the element, 
When with their airy wings they beat the plain, 
And buffet the green ſurges of the main. 
LXXIV. 
Awake, awake, how long will you decline 
The happineſs propos'd, and walte your time? 
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How long. through ſloth, will you perſiſt to ſlight, 
What reaſon hath inform'd you to be right? 

You have receiv'd the precepts, ſuch as may 

Guide you the ſafeſt, and the ſureſt way, 

To which you ought to hae, and have agreed: 
What other teacher ſeem you now to need? 

Do you expect that ſome deſcending god 

Should leave his bleſt and heavenly abode, 

To finiſh what your reaſon hath begun, 

To teach you what e' er this you might have done? 

Your giddy years ot frolick youth are fled, 

Manhood, that ſhould be wiſe, reigns in its ſtead; 

Your vig'rous reaſon now hath reach'd its prime, 

But from its fall meridian mult decline, 

If lazily yon fleep away your noon, | 

The night ſteals on you, and finds nothing done: 

If ſtill irreſolute you love delay, 

And ſpend whole years in fixing on a day, 

And when 'tis come, new relolutions make, 

Which your neglect reſolves but to forſake, 

You ſtrive to grow more fooliſh than you are, 

And for grey dotage by degrees prepare; 

A mere plebeian to the grave you go, 

Laden with age, with foliies. and with woe: 

Vrherefore begin, let no delays defer 

The peaceſul lite of a philctopher; ' 

And let what reafou tells you to he beſt, 

he as a law, that may net be tranſgreis d. 

Begin to live, let your behaviour ſhew 

What an advantage 'tis to think and ERnow: 

For this alone we-lite may juſtly term, 

Lo live with cafe of mind, vithout concern. 

An hund: ed years in grief and anguiih ſpent, 

Are not long life, but a long puniſhment; (breath 

For ſighs, complaints, and groans, and murm'ring 

Are but the gaſps of a more ling'riug death. 
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Therefore whene'er you any object meet, 

V hoſe force is pow'rful. and whoſe charms are ſweet, 
When yon encoumer hardſhips, danger, pain, 
Immortal ignomiay, deathleſs fame, — 
Remember that th' Olympicks now are come, 
That you no longer may the combat ſnun, 
On this one trial doth your doom depend, 12 7 
Lou in one moment fail, or gain your end, 

You either conquer, or are conquer'd ſoon, 
Aud loſe. or wear the honours of the crowñ. 
Thus Socrates advanc'd his laſting name, 
Thus he the wond'rous Socrates became; 
Him nothing but right reaſon eier conld ſway, 
Which he believ'd *twas glorious to obey 
He all delay, in what feem'd belt, thought baſe, 
Net only real loſs, but vile difgrace. 
And you (though yet you have not the ſucceſs 
To reach the wiidom of great Socrates) 
Should ſtrive to live as if you meant to be 
As wile, as happy, and as great as he. 
LXXV. 

Philoſophy's moſt uſeſul part is this, 
Which ſhews us what a wiſe man's duty is, 
Which teacheth what we ſhould purſne or fly; 
As for example, that we ſhould nor lye. 

The next is demonſtration, that which ſhews 
By argument, which from right reaſon flows; 

Why we, who ſtudy nature, ought to ſhun 
The baſeneſs of a falſe, deceitful tongue. 

I be third is what confifins, gives forte and light, 
* And proves the demonitration to be right, 
Shews where the contradiction lies in ſenſe, 


What is, what is not a true conſequence, 
Of truth and falſhood gives clear evidence. 
This laſt is uſeful, for the ſecond, that, 


By reaſon, puts an end to all debate 
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Touching the firſt, but that's the part that claims 
(As being the moſt uſeful) the moſt pains ; 
On which we ſafel 7. may rely, and reſt * 
Secure of happineſs, entirely bleſt: warn + 0 
But we, O'baſe negleft} the e as 25 
Ot doing well, but {til} (3. tet 
We dwell on the diſpute, our time is ſpent 
Only in framing of the argument; 
Hence tis we lye, and with much art and kill; - 
Act what we can demonſtrate to be ill. 

LXXVI. 

In every action which you undertake, 
With great Cleanthes this petition mkke 
Lead me, O Jove! and thou, O pow ful ne, 
Ine v' ry enterprize, in ev'ry ſtate, 

As you determine, for I mult obey 

« The wiſe injuactions which you on me IND : 
For ſhould J at your dread deerees repine, 
And ftrive your ſacred orders to decline, 

1 ſhould but labour wickedly in van, : 


And ſtruggle with an everlaſting chain, : 
And, after all, be dragg'd along with pain,? 4 
LXXVII. e 
Think on this ſay ing of Euripides, | 
He that ſubmits to deftiny's deerees, © _ _ 
Is juſtiy counted wiſe by men, and'knows © 
Ihe due reſpects which to the gods he owes;  - 
LXXVIII. 5 
And this; O Socrates, till aged time — 
Shall be no more, “till ſtars ſhall ceaſe to Kine, 
Shall never be forgotten, for” tis ine 
O Crito, if the gods decree that l, 
Jeppeaſe the rage of enemies, mult die, 5 
Let. it de ſo, the falſe Anytus may, ? 


* 
1 


* With falſe Melitus, take my life away, 
But cannot hurt me, or my Toul Uilmay, 
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A TABL E of. the chief things contained 
8 in the Book, 


Hings en not dependent on us, page 1 
Opinion the cauſe of misfortunes, 5. 19, 24,25 


Oſtentation fooliſh, | 45, Ge. 
Things ſoon to be parted with, not to be doated on, 7 
Remedies. againſt all accidents, 4 8, 9 
Temperance, | 9, 45 
Patience, 9, 11 
Conſtancy, e aa 11 
Our wiſhes are to be reſtrained; 8, 9, 11, 17 | 
True frezgom,. 12 
Life compared to a banquet, ibid. 
Modeſty and contentment, 14 
Man, who cannot chuſe his part in this life, yet may 
chuſe to perform it well, 14 
How to be ſecure againſt ill omens, 14, 15. 
How to be invincible, | 1 
Injury, 16- 
The uſefulneſs of frequent thoughts of deaths. 17 
Wiſdom Jlaugh'd at by the multitude, 18 
Better to be wiſe, than ſeem to be ſo, 19 
Of power anũ preſerment, 2 


The preferment and reſpect of others not to be envied , 
where of flattery,, 20, 23 
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TAE L E, of 
The fame reflexions -xions we make upon the accidents that bee 
fall our neighbours, to be I to ourſelves in the 
r Page 23. 
Tis the part of a id n . 
_ taining the end, that he be not foiled.ia his enterprizb . 
Or, Better is the end of a thing than the beginning 


thereof, Eccl. c. vii. v. 8. 26, 25 
A true philoſopher deſcribed, « - bet CIP 
Duty of children 20 their parents, ce 330 
Religion conſiſts in right ſentiments of Gods... 313 &c. 
Our life to be governed by certain rules, 37 
Silence, | 38 
Laughter, 39 
Oaths to be uſed ſeldom, and very cautiouſſy, ibid. 
Of our behaviour at a feaſt, 39, 46 
Bad company to be ſhunn d, 47 
Superfluitics to be abandoned, nature being e content with - 

little, 40 

Continency, 41 
Impertinent eloquence not worth the hearing, 44 
1 he uſefulneis of wiſe mens reſolutions in difficult mat. 

ters, 45 
The inconvenience of being a buffeon, - 46. 
We mult not affect to be more than what we are, 49. 
Life compared-to a walk, bid. 
Women affect vain and empty ways to p eaſe men, zo, 51 
Their true or nament, 131d. 
The improvement of the mind to be preferred to bodily. 

exerciſes and pleaſures, "bid. N 
A motive to patience, 58 
Every thing hath two handles, ibid, 


Googneſs conſiſts neither in being rich n 51 
Neſervedneſs in judging others, FE 
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Philoſophy ſhould appear rather in actions than in the 


tongue 
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Tha. difference between a philoſopher and another man, 


Phe Si true philoſopher, - 

Knowledge vain without practice, 
Exhortation t > live well, 
The uſefulneſs of philoſophy; - 


God's direction to be implored in every ſtate, | 
His will to be ſubmitted. to, | 
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